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“IL DUCE” OF THE BLACKSHIRTS. 


by Cesare, in the Palazzo Chig 
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- By OSCAR CESARE 
Roms. 
HE Patarzo Chigi is on the 
Corso Unmiberto. One wing 
faces the Piazza Colonna and, 
: on the next house along the 
' Corso, the tablet. reveals that Shelley 
’ lived there when he wrote “The 
Cenci” and “Prometheus Unbound.” 
The Chigi contains the offices of 
the Prime Minister of Italy, of the 





Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Navy, 
War and Aviation, of the President 
of the Fascist Corporation; formed 
by workmen and employers, and of 
the President of the Great Council of 
Fascismo— His Excellency Benito 
Mussolini, son of a brawny biack- 
smith and now dictator and iron man 
of Italy. : 

There are three anterooms 
through which the visitor must pass 
before he reaches *‘The Duce’s’’ pri- 





ITALY’S MAN OF IRON 


AT CLOSE RANGE 


‘An Artist Watches Mussolini in His Room of 
Victory and Again in the Senate Chamber 3 


vate office. They are hung with 
pictures by masters such as Ru- 
bens and Bronzino. Black-coated at- 
tendants lead the way. Then a door 
is opened, revealing a room so large 
that the eye wanders, trying to get 
its bearings. And the first object 
on which the eye fastens is a huge 
bronze Winged Victory in the middle 
of the room. 

The room is called the Room of 
Victory. There is a tapestry cov- 





_EUROPE IS GUIDES’ PRESERVE 


lf Tips Were to Disappear He Would Perish From the Earth, but 
Some of His Kind Are Not Inspired by Commercialism : 


By RICHMOND B. WILLIAMS 
Boston nan who was recent- 
ly. forced to accept the hospitai- 
_ ity of an Italian prison because 
of difficulties. with a Roman guide, 
merely had a demonstration of what 
_ all Americans abroad sooner or later 
_ discover—that as far as travelers 
. are concerned Europe seems to be 
- the.guides’ special preserve. _ For al- 
though one may live in New York 
and have little connection with those 
. loud-voiced barkers who invite an 
‘inspection of Chinatown for $1, it 
seems impossible to exist across the 
"atlantic and remain untouched by 
the fraternity of guides. 
The American exodus to Europe 
has begun and on board ocean liners 
 -@xperienced travelers are acquaint- 


upon scores of guides—anxiously 
await transatiantic visitors and a 


~ chance to éstablish contact with the 


almighty dollar—as expressed in 
terms of the latest exchange rate. 
_It is in such galleries as the Vati- 
- can or the Louvre that the usual 
type of cicerone is foynd in finest 
flower. He is ordinarily the shep- 
herd of a large party of hurried in- 
A trusting soul has en- 


guide figuratively cracks his artistic 
whip and shoos his troop along the 
~ line, darting from object to . object, 
halting in his course long enough to 
throw out a name or rattle off a de- 
scription often far from correct. Oc- 


__ easionally—particularly if it is near- 


ing time for luncheon—whole’ suites 
- of-rooms are omitted with a casual 
reference to. some famous work two 
fleors to the left. 

Signor Boni, the archaeologist, who 


g 





lived for years on the Palatine Hill 
in Rome, was the exact antithesis of 
such a-guide. Despite his preeccu- 
pation with many problems of the 
Forum and the past, it was his 
pleasure occasionally to turn guide. 
At such times he laid aside all erudi- 
tion and in the simplest manner re- 
created to the delight of his listeners 
a vivid picture of ancient Rome. | 
But Signor Boni was a cultivated 
man and few guides are that. Most 
of them fall more easily into the 
class of one of the attendants at a 
famous English eastle. The man 
was glibly retailing the story of this 
sition ti a: Node ak eatebek Shien 
he suddenly- paused in the middle of 
his sentence. Silence ensued for a 
moment ‘and then he confessed: 
“I'm a new man here and I haven't 
memorized my speech very well yet. 
But Ill go back to the office and 
get it.” 
If Tips Perished— 


When the visit was concluded the 
new man hadn't forgotten his cue 
to stand beside the door and accept 
the customary tip from those out- 
ward bound. But that is to be ex- 
pected; for if tips were to perish from 
the earth so would guides. Money 
comes to the surface in any con- 
sideration of such commercialistic 
society just as naturally as money 
enters the mind of the Pompelian 
guide who demands 80 liras fifty 
paces from the entrance, requests 
40 some steps nearer, and finally 
implores’20 as you pass through the 
wicket, alone. 

There is.a delightful old man who 
takes visitors about Eton, England's 
famous public school. Certainly he 
must have various other’ and more 
official duties, but it is an inter- 
preter of Eton to outsiders, and par- 





ticularly to Americans, that he is 
best occupied. Under his simple di- 
rection the traveler builds up a real 
appreciation of what Eton must mean 
to its sons. 

That the loyalty of an old servitor 
is excellent equipment for a guide 
is demonstrated in the French cha- 
teau country, some distance from 
Paris in the Valley of the Loire. Here 
the visitor is introduced to historic 
family treasures by servants who 
take a personal joy in each addition 
to the group worshiping at shrines 
to which they have long been de- 
voted. ‘ 

In cataloguing guides the histrion- 
ically gifted ones should not be 
omitted. A master in this category 
is the attendant at Loches, in the 
French chateau region. Loches, fa- 
mous for its dungeons, offers plenty 
of scope for dramatic suggestion. The 
guide there has the trick—now his 
voice is dulcet, now raucous, as he 
depicts the terrors of. the. prisons. 
Toward the end of his itinerary he 
leaves. the slightly uneasy visitor 


alone and in darkness in one of the} 


most notorious of Louis XI's oubli- 
ettes. 

Holyrood Castle in Edinburgh has 
witnessed violent enough scenes to 
make a host of dramas. Taking ad- 
vantage of this, the attendants once 
caused tourists to gasp by suddenly 
pointing to red spots on the floor 
of the bed chamber formerly occu- 
pied by Mary Queen of Scots, These 
spots, they declared, were made by 
the blood of Mary’s-favorite, Rizzio, 
who was murdered in that apartment 
by Lord Darnley and his followers. 
But some time ago the chief over- 
seer refused to allow the attendants 
to repaint. the spots, as_was their 
‘wont, and so that little fiction no 
longer elicits gasps. 





ering the middle wall; on ‘the other | 
eres eoeccur 3 


AR asian ty te ta wh: 

at a table littered with books 

and papers, sits Benito Musso- 
lini, who rises with a smile to greet 
his caller. It is difficult to describe 
that smile; it might be the smile of 
a friendly lion. He holds out a won- 
derfully well-formed hand—of which, 
it occurred ~ jo me, he is secretly 
Proud. 

The eyes are perhaps thé most | 
striking note in the appearance of 
this man whom all Italy—all the 
world—talks about, reads about, 
hates or worships. His eyes are very 
dark and luminous, with a tendency 
to bulge; and they plerce like an 
X-ray. 

His complexion is. sallow. His 
upper lip, chin and cheeks are dark 
with a beard that much shaving tries 
to conquer. -His smile discloses 
strong white teeth. His black 
bristly hair is combed back; it is 
thin over his massive forehead and 
he is quite bald at the back. Over 
the temples there is thick black hair 
into which have crept traces of 
white. 

His mouth and chin make me think 
irresistibly. of Beethoven's. It is a 
well-shaped mouth, perhaps sensu- 
ous, impulsive, stubborn, and indi- 





“Il Duce” Leads Off 


All attention is focused on Mus- 
solini. No one thinks of applauding 
® speakef If “‘Il Duce’ does not lead 
San Sisal: Sp Wii donk: Se 
rests the tips of the fingers of both 
hands on the tabie,. leaning forward 
slightly. He speaks with delibera- 
and does not raise his voice, 
which remains soft and melodious. 
Here, too, he makes few’ gestures. 
The blacksmith’s son has nerves of 
- No actor perfect in his réle 


“I] Duce” Speaking in the Senate. 


cates a man who keeps his own 
counsel and whose will brooks no 
other will. 

His voice is low, 
melodious; he speaks with few 
gestures. In this he is quite unlike 
most others of his race, so given to 
gesticulating. Mussolini uses few 
gestures, but they are emphatic and 
+6 the point. He has been likened to 
Napoleon,.to Caesar, to other great 
men. Perhaps it is atavism, but it 
is surely the head of a man of 
destiny. 


Pleasant and 


GAIN I saw this man in the 


Senate. Chamber. When he 
enters, a hush-falis on the gal- 
leries and .on the Senators. He 


_wears an afternoon coat, with a 


handkerchief in the breast pocket 
and the Fascigt insignia in the lapel. 





writers, with which the Senate 


-clerks take down speeches. 


He leaves quickly without waiting 
for applause. 


T is not possible to compare two 


different as a smoldering volcano 
and a deep lake. Yet they had a 
similar beginning _ and development, 
both achieved their aims in their 
lifetime and both saw the fruits of 
their victory ripen, There were at- 
tempts on both their lives by women. 
Lenin died after many months - 
from his wound. . Mussolini's star of 
destiny has not yet set; his life has 
not .yet run its cycle. The future 
waits with bated breath: - 





OL’ MISSISSIP BECKONS BACK HER OWN 
“Railroading” on the Tawny, Ribald Stream Serves. to 
Revive the Busy and Romantic Life of the Past 


By HELEN. BULLITT LOWRY 
f E old calls have come back on 
the Mississippi. Again the lead 
line is thrown out, and again, 
after all these years of silence, 
the river night is made rhythmic with 
“Mark twain! * * * r 
twain!_ * * * Quarter less thyree!” 
Each call has its own distinctive 
tadence—'‘Mark thryee! * * * Deep 
four! * * *.” Voice follows voite, 
taking up the calls and relaying 
them from the bow of the for- 
ward barge to the pilot on the 
tugboat. Each call is.a deep-toned 
bass, as it was when Mark Twain 
listened for .the signals. This is as 
much the folk music of the ‘Missis- 
sippi as is the “Volga Boat Song” 
the folk music of another famous 
stream. ; 
In such wise does ol’ Mississip’ 
touch with her magic any traft that 
sails her waters—even if the craft in 
the present case happens to be so 
unromantic a vessel as an oil-burn- 
ing tugboat, shoving along six. or 
eight barges belonging to the Gov- 
ernment-operated Inland Waterways 
Corporation. _Steambeats may well 
appear unromantic, plying the neat, 
well-behaved rivers of the Eastern 
seaboard. Magic is bestowed by the 
great, tawny, ribald Mississippi. She 
trundies ships along on her turbu- 
lent waters and harasses them with 
her current and- wrecks them with 
her snags, and she saves the soul 
of them for song and saga after they 
have passed into the dry statistical 
archives of economics. 


Barges of Promise 
ines in con- 


changed 
re of the 


Nor .man nor’ boat 
tact with her without 
-—which explains why 
glamour of the’ old of. river 
transportation is re than any 
one could expect who talked only 
with the Chairmen of Chambers of 
Commerce, the Presidents of realtor 
associations, politicians of the Farm 
Bloc ‘and boosters. for Bigger and 
Better St. Louises and Minneapolises 
and Pittsburghs and Cincinnatis, Un- 
romantic to relate, these men have 
really been the prime movers in put- 
ting these Government-operated 
barges on the river from St. Louis to 
New Orleans, and before another 
year is over will have barges on the 
old.. Upper Mississippi, running be- 
tween the Twin Cities and St. Louis, 

“We're not putting steamboating 
back,” such practical . gentlemen 
will tell you. “We're railroading on 
the river.” And impressively they 
will quote you impressive statistics: 
How many cargoes of steel and coal 
come down the Ohio from Pittsburgh 
to make junction with the barge fleet 
at Cairo; how many hundreds of 
thousands of tons go up and down 
the river between St. Louis and New 


‘A Bend of the Mississippi at Keokuk, Iowa. 


Orleans. “The whole thing is a utili- 
tarian freight proposifion.” 

As if any Chamber of Commerce or 
City Council or Board of Realtors 
might tell’ Mississippi that from now 
on she is to confine herself to: utili- 
tarian pursuits! Mississippi—who 
can wipe out a forest when the 
Spring madness is on her; who can 
swallow a village in one gulp when 
the fancy strikes her; at whose roar 
in the night the dwellers: in cities 
trembie! é 

When the: personnel of the new 
barge fleets began to assemble, it was 
plain that the river was-calling her 
own to her again. First of all came 
the old river captains—hale old boys 
of 70, looking not a day over 50. I 


once asked an old river captain what 
had become of the old river captains. 
“Bame thing that happened to the 
packet boats,” he answered pithily. 
“Those that wore out weren't re- 
placed. Finally the ones that 
wouldn't wear out were dragged up 
on the shore and scrapped.” 


Those Old River Captains 


As the years passed, you would 
sometimes see a lonely house with a 
turret. tower built like a glassed-in 
pilot house, standing on a bluff some- 
where above Winona or Vicksburg’ or 
Cincinnati. “Who lives there?” you 
would ask as the telegraph poles 
raced by your Pullman window. “Oh, 
one of those old river captains,” 


On the Levée—A River Landing. 
Photo by Ewing Galloway. 


would be the careless answer. Once 
the conductor on my train chuckling- 
ly pointed out the turreted retreat of 
an. old river captain who had suf- 
fered life’s crowning indignity: His 
favorite daughter had married a rail- 
road man. A disused steamboat cap- 
tain did not have much to do disin- 
heriting with, any more than had a 
disused packet-boat company after 
the railroad competition was through 
with it. But for what the gésture 
was worth, he made it. 

‘Of such material as this are the 
captains who have been calleé back 
to the river at a ripe age to serve 
out their lives while a ‘new crop of 
captains is getting trained up in the 
service. The passion with which they 


have entered into this work of prov- 
ing that river transportation can be 
made profitable and practical isn’t 
at all the same thing as the worthy 
interest one puts into one’s busi- 
ness. It is more as if a Confederate 
Veterans’ reunion were unexpected- 
ly to have another whack at Gettys- 
burg. 

There's a dapperness, too, in these 
old gentlemen that sits oddly on a 
freight carrier. When the first barge 
fleet ran up to Minneapolis—by way 
of demonstrating that the channel 
was deep enough for businese—the 

old captain of the tugboat 
wore his gloves while on duty. The 
tradition of the grand manner is be- 
ing carried over. Not, however, that 
the younger officers in the. service 
will be of just the same calibre. The 
Government has been operating the 
Mississippi Barge Line ever since the 
war; the privately owned steel and 
coal. barges on the Ohio have been 
active for about the same length of 
time—tong enough, in both cases, for 
officer material to develop along the 
general lines it is goihg to take 
More like marine top-sergeants these 
new officers are—hard-boiled, effi- 
cient. . 


In the Old Flatboat Days : 


Yet for all their cruder exterior, 
they are heir to the traditions of the. ~ 
river—the river that developed on 
its waters and on the waters of its 
tributaries’a code of ethics as stern 
as the ethics of the sea, where Lord 
Jim sinned and paid for his sin. In 
seventy-five years of boiler explo- 
sions and. wrecks on the Mississippi, 
there is mot the record of a singlé 
captain who deserted his burning 
packet until every passenger. and 
negro deckhand had been saved. 

No less seriously hag today’s cap-~ 


|tain accepted his honorable respon- 


SD WRENS 


sibility of half a million dollars’ 
worth of property in barges and 
cargo.. Responsibility has always 
come naturally to the captains of the 
Mississippi. Even in the old flatboat 
days, before steam, when river cap- 
tains, like as not, had a_pirate-and- 
gunman side line, they played 
straight with the shippers back in 
Pennsylvania and Kentucky, Ohio 
and Tennessee. : 

Down the swift, dashing, dare- 
devil way to the Spanish port of 
New Orleans, reckless. men guided 
the cargoes of tobacco and whisky: 
and pelts and salt pork and grain. 
Somehow, through the weeks of riot- 
ing in the wicked little port city, the 
shipper’s money. was kept safe. 
Back the laborious three-month 
journey up-river these disreputable 
old fathers of thé Mississippi tradi-. 
tion carried every nickel -to the 
frontiersmen. The prosperity of the - 
new West couhted. on the integrity ¢ 


( Continue on Page 28) 
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 . the illusions of youth. 
“-mever drifted to the quays’ and 
_- watched the ships dropping one by 
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Bones of Good Ships Bleach Upon the Sands. 


By EUGENE P. F. WRIGHT 
N airship flies over the Pole; 


faraway geas of ture. They 
sigh with envy: 

“Nothing ever around 
here. I want to with them. I 


What is the chain that holds them 
Surely it is no lack of zeal. 


of themselves under any conditions. 
Surely they could bear these adver- 
sities and smile. What more could 
an expedition require of any man? 


The Irony of It 


Sadly enough, opportunities to sail 
the seven seas and speed off into the 
blue of the sky are not easy to ob- 
tain. Expeditions set out from New 
York every day, to be suré; but they 
are manned by scientists, experts in 
“their lines—trained zoologists and 
‘ botcnists and photographers—who 
return with notebooks filled with 
hierogly ‘nics and pockets bulging 
with -rock samples, specimens of 
flora, wired-together bones. An ex- 
pedition today is too costly an under- 
taking to accommodate any one who 
can do nothing but undergo hard- 
ships, take care of himself and thriil 
at a dangerous experience. 

... K-is'a sad irony. Too often the 
giorious banner of adventure is 
_ flaunted im the face of grave men 
‘who have lost—or who never had— 
They have 


- one over the edge of the bay. They 
have never done an impractical thing 
for the sake of an experience. Like 
watchmakers, they are immersed in 
their fine work. They live in a vast 


and microscopic world filled with in- | 


sects and ideas. 

They have never known the waves 
to. laugh, or to leap at them like 
snakes; the wind to put his shoulder 
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to the sail, or the spirit of Balboa to 
stand behind them, pointing to the 
West and thund the wards: 
“On! on! on!” The tales of their 
adventures will never be read by 


ADVENTURE SOUNDS A CALL 
TO THE OFFICE DREAMER 
Every Day at This Time of Year It Summons Him to 
Exploits in Far and Wild Corners of the Earth 


rooming house. In a day or so he 


‘|manages to learn the name c: a 


Portuguese skipper. who runs a 
dirty white little steamer on casual 
and infrequent voyages to the South 
Pacific islands with a mixed cargo 
and: a mongrel crew. His ship puts 
in at open ports, lingers a month 
at the mouth of a tropical river to 
wait for the mahogany logs to come 
down, and noses around the little 
trading posts to exchange cans of 
kerosene for crude rubber. If your 
young dreamer is willing<to make 
the gamble and can get aboard, he 
stays with the ship through perhaps 
@ year or a year and a_-half of 
all the while for thé gateway to ad- 
venture. 

- At Sydney, Australia, he sends his 
seabag out with the Jaundry and 
jumps ship. Three weéks later he is 
in New Zealand, where hé finds a 





youths with ghosts of pirates in their 
eyes. But elderly gentlemen with 


a, Ste, 





thick spectacles will devour them, 
Yet men still dream of shipping 
away; and now and again certain 
youths more fortunate (er perhaps 
more persistent) than the rest break 
their subtie chains and slip over 
the horizon. How have they man- 
aged to realize their dreams, while 
the rest of us sit quietly at home 
and seek to visualize ourselves in 
their places? Why are they looking 
at strange faces and strange ports 
while we scowl into our mirrors at 
a vision in cork helmet and tropical 


easy. requires a love of excite- 
ment is almost a religion; a 
host of illusions; a per- 
petual Wanderlust. If the scientific 












few swift, black ships, captained by 
daring Englishmen and manned by 


The Earnest Dreamer Has Left His Work and Wandered Along the Waterfront. 


erstwhile cannibals with clouds of 
fuzzy black hair and _  spindi 

through’ their noses. These ships 
poke their bows a hundred miles or 
so up the Fly River, searching the 
wild tribes for black boys to work 
on the plantations. It is easy for 
your Greamer to get a job; and he 


goes, 


the jungles and the ice-floes, or for 
an office job and week-end motor 





trips. : 
There are as many attitudes ‘ to- 


ward adventure as there are types 
of men; and each attitude, provided 


of my acquaintance was once caught 
in a hurricane and wrecked on a 
coral reef in the Solomon Islands. 


confident that there is. a 
chance ‘of his head’s gracing the 


viving. sailors Hved on the wreck. 
With a revolver and a sawed-off 


was paramount. I, for my ‘part, 
would have given my right leg (pref- 
erably to a shark) to have been with 


fF 


Oily Bodies Glistened _ 
They had approached silently, and, 
as he watched, they bound the native. 
victim to a tree. Their oily bodies 
glistened like porpoises in the moon- 
light and he could see only their 
painted faces distinctly. Their low 
chanting, mingled with the throb- 
bing of a small drum, resounded in 
ears like the voice of the surf. 
“hours or more he lay 
there, expecting at any moment to 
be But, their sacrifice 
completed and the mutilated body 


“Hm! Oh, I dare say, I dare say,” 
he replied; and, settling himself 
mg comfortably, continued his 
I am sure that if a revolution had 
occurred. outside he would have fin- 
ished his smoke, yawned; -and 
stretched himself luxuriously. Then, 





For eighteen days he and three sur- 


Sas 


sie 


Unfortunate Accident. 


( Continued on Page 22 ). 
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LLOYD GEORGE COMES BACK FROM ELBA 


Napoleon of British Politics Finds the Paths of Exile Lead| 


By P. W. - WILSON 
Muse of History sometimes 


David Lioyd George, 
Minister of Great Britain, seemed to 
be a man of the past, awaiting that 
verdict of posterity which in his case 
will never be unanimous, The idea 


that he might again govern a great; 


‘empire did not occur to men’s 
minds. 4 

It was in the day of storm and 
stress that he had.triumphed. And 
the day was over. Partisans he still 
had, but no party; a newspaper, but 
no press; a warchest, but no ballot 
box; a niche in the Abbey, but no 
‘seat. in the Cabinet. Disowned by 


down and out. He could no longer 
dictate; only’ syndicate. He had 
*‘gone west’’ literally: he had ap- 
peared. in. America. And, for a 
British statesman, there is no surer 
sign of superannuation. Of fame in 
Europe, America is the grand finale. 
‘+ Suddenly, there has been a change. 
The. back number is again on the 
front page. No hall is large enough 
for his meetings. At railway sta- 


tions he. is greeted by cheering] 


crowds. And not for the first time 


the prodigal son, on his return, is aj- 


more popular, if less correct person, 
than the elder brother who never 
strayed from the Liberal fold into a 
far country, there to waste his prin- 
ciples among riotous Tories and So- 
cialists. j “ 5 
It means that the Exile whose 
: edicts used to extend over Europe 
has escaped from Elba. The Island 
of Isolation is now empty. And the 
little Welsh attorney, with the well- 
turned coat, is again marching on 
Downing Street. To his stained and 
tattered. standards recruits are rally- 
ing—recruits that tomorrow may be 
regiments, and, the day after to- 
morrow, an army. Even the old 
guard, faithful to the Whig Dynasty, 
has been forced to tear away the 
white cockade of Whiggery and sub- 
stitute the tricolor of coalition. In- 
deed, sullen meeting itself finds it 
safest to smile. The Hundred Days 
have begun. 


Secret of Their. Magic 


What is the secret of the magic 
by which supermen like these mes- 
merize the multitude? What is the 
essence, true or false, of their com- 
pelling demagoguery? Is it embodied 
in the one -vivid word, courage? 
When Danton ceased to be audacious, 
he was guillotined. Be he a devil, be 
he an angel, the demagogue must 
dare. And, to give David Lloyd 
George his due, he who had stood 
up to the thunders of Ludendorff's 
guns did not quail for an instant at 
the scratch of Asquith’s pen. He 
was.ready, indeed, in self-defense, 
to shed his last drop of ink. 

With a crowd, age is ir 
ble. When Napoleon, without a franc, 
without a battalion, without a gun, 
without a throne, was marching on 
Paris, King Louis XVIII, the beau 
ideal of a Bourbon; ordered’ the 
troops to bar the read. They -.obeyed. 
And it was alone that the Little Cor- 
poral. advanced to meet their leveled 
and loaded muskets: 

* “Soldiers,” said he, simply, “Will 
you shoot your comrade?” Not a 
trigger'was drawn. 

“Soldiers,” cried the little corporal, 
a shade more‘sharply, “will you fire 
on your general?” The soldiers stood 
still and silent. 

“Soldiers,” thundered the con- 
queror, “will you assassinate your 
Emperor?” With a clash, the mus- 
kets dropped to the salute. The 
single will of Napoleon had mastered 
that detachment, officers and men. 
With the same gesture he overawed 
France. ; 

It was precisely thus that Lioyd 
George recaptured the — Liberal 
Party—a recapture which he also 
intends to be no more than a pre- 
- dude. He did it because the man who 


oteatt 








Toward a Straight Road Called Downing Street 


David Lloyd 


that-the whole world wanted to see, 
the man of destiny. Robes made the 
Bourbons. But robes only marred the 
Bonaparte. He was more amazing 
without them. He was then only 
himself. ; 

Lioyd George also is an expert in 
visibility. As an actor, his make-up 
includes luminous paint. Just as all 








to take hints from his caddie. But 
this is not all. He does what con- 
tributes to description. He says what 
headlines a report. He is what people 
like to discuss. His religion is to be 
interesting and his career is one vast 
‘anecdote. 

A man who thus captures the ear 


Douglas Fairbanks means power. 
Somehow he has managed to keep in 
the picture, if only as an inset, and 





today the picture is again incomplete 
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George—His 
Times Wide World Photo. 


without him. ‘There are groups of 


The man who can: be spared is—As- 
aquith has learne@—a cipher. The 
man who can’t be spared ts a con- 
queror. 

Helped to Keep Party Alive — 
After all, every Liberal candidate 
is today fighting for his life. His 
only chance of life is a fighting 
chance.- And the oné quality lacking 
in ‘was the fighting quality. 

Lloyd George, then, Lib- 
enigma in the present and an anni- 


Most Recent Photograph. 





tempest in the teacup, as it seemed 
to be, developed into a tornado, 
changing the entire political land- 
scape. The reason_was that Licyd 
George influenced more than his own 
following. It is a fact that a comet 
pursues its own -orbit. But it is 
also a fact that it deflects the orbits 
of every other celestial body. Lioyd 
George is a magnet, small in actual 
size, but powerful to attract and re- 
pel. Itis not the weight of a gram 
of radium that matters. : 




















































































And he applies this rule as strictly 
to himself as others. He does not _ 
care—he never has cared whether or. © 
not he holds a particular office. As —" 
in 1906 and as in 1916, he is ready) | 
in 1926 to serve under, over, or with 
Asquith or anybody else who plays —_ 
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By HERMAN G. SCHEFFAUER 
BERLIN. 
NEW film has just been shown 
at a private performance here 
—a film that is sheer black 
and white, with the exception 
of occasional gradations in flat tones 
-and surfaces; a film content to be 
purely’ two-dimensional, instead of 


_-pattempting to ape nature by drag- 


ging. in depth as in the perspective 
.of the ordinary realistic motion 
picture. 

This film has taken three years to 
prepare, and entailed the single- 
minded devotion of Lotte Reiniger, 
a@- Berlin silhouette portrait artist 
and craftswoman, and a number of 
other young artists and revolution- 
aries in the world of the film. 
Among these is Walter Ruttmann, 
who gajned international reputation 
through his expressionistic settings 
for ‘““The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari,”’ 
and whose “abstract film” of pure 


* form, color and movement is at pres- 


ent exhibited in Paris. 

There have been shadow and sil- 
houette films before, but “The Story 
of Prince Achmed” is praised as the 
most ambitious and successful effort 
of the sort that hus yet been under- 
taken. Only Teutonic patience, 

_ Which is almost as great as that of 
the Chinese, could ‘have accom- 
plished this composite masterpiece of 
the shears, the brush, the camera 
and the trained technical fingers. 

Deft Fingers Shape Film 
Silhouette films have usually been 


produced simply by photographing, 


the shadows of human performers 
thrown upon a screen. But the ef- 
fect has seldom been artistic, for the 
shadows had their own optical laws 
and caprices and the three-dimen- 
sional human body failed to adapt it- 
self to mere flat surface. This led to 
grotesque and bunched-up fore 
shortenings. Black-and-white trick 
films, amusing enough, ~ have, also 
heen. shown, but devoid of artistic 
value. How ‘The Story of Prince 
‘AAchmed’’ came to assume animated 
visible form, how it was born in light 
and shadew, under the deft fingers 
of Lotté Reiniger,. with the accom- 
‘panying music of Wolfgang Zeller, 
is itself almost a fairy tale. ; 

Lotte Reiniger, shaking her com- 
pact bobbed head with its silhouette- 


‘like strands of rebellious hair, tells 


of the. fairy prince, the princesses, 
the wizards, witches, phoenixes and 
monsters she has conjured forth 
from. “Arabian Nights” and brought 
to life on the screen. 

“For hundreds of years this Prince 
Achmed of mine has been leading 
an idyllic existence in the books of the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ she explained.~'En- 
-tertainments.'” “‘He was happy, 
_peleved by: all and contented. Then 





one day I chanced upon him and my 
eye, always on the hunt for fresh 
material for my. silhouette-scissors, 
saw that he was ripe for the film. 
But for this reason it was necessary 
to have him ‘reborn’—like other film 
subjécts taken from other’ works of 
literature. And my Prince had- to 
be reborn in a more thorough fash- 
ion than is usually necessary in such 


cases.. The problem could not bej' 


solved by merely writing a scenario 
to suit him and then entrusting ‘the 
part to some film-actor. My Prince 
had to be invented bodily, he had to 
be designed, cut out, wired, illumi- 
nated, moved and photographed. 

“At first I drew a picturé of Prince 
Achmed, and after we were all con- 
vinced that he must look just so, I 
silhouetted him.. And then I ‘built’ 
him—out of cardboard, wire and thin 
sheet-lead, so that he might fulfill 
all his functions in the shadow-play 
in a natural and convincing manner. 
I articulated him, gave him a move- 
able ‘head, neck, shoulders, chest, 
abdomen, hips, legs, upper and lower 
arm, knees, hands and feet, fastened 
these together with hinges and piv- 
ots and then’ hammered and rolled 
him until he became a real, living 
figure for a shadow film. 

“We then bought quantities of 


The Magic Horse Flies Away With Prince Achmed. 








Arabian Nights’ Story Lives 


Again in a Striking Two. 


Dimensional Picture 








tracing paper and from parchment 
we constructed the magic world in ~ 
which he and his frignd Aladdin were 
to perform their great deeds. Dec- 
eration followed upon decoration, 
cities with domes, towers and mina- 
frets, enstles, clouds, starry heavens, 


‘lakes, woods. and oceans, landscapes 


and magic caverns grew up around 
him, In order to fit him into these 
various surroundings in his true pro- 
portions I was forced to make: his, 
Royal Highness in twenty different 
sizes. 

“And then we began to give the 
figures life—that is, movement. ‘The 
little black puppet was laid upon a 
sheet of glass in the scaffoild-like 
frame we had built and illuminated 
gently from below so that mo trace 
of pivot or hinge was visible. .The 
figure became a live entity, an-inde- 
pendent creature moving apparently 
as it willed upon its world of plain 
or decorated tracing paper. The eye 
of the patient film-camera beamed 


-| down upon this fantastic world from 


the top of the framework. 





“Achmed, of course, was only & 
flat, helpless shape. We had to en- 
courage him to play his part. We 
moved his limbs bit by bit, photo- 
graphed each phase, each tiny move- 
ment. We gave him friends and 
enemies, involved him in battle, in 
love and other adventures—he grew 


'| steadily more. exacting. 


“Walter Ruttmann, the painter, 
enriched the film with many fine 
and striking effects. For example, 
while I slowly worked the Prince, 
mouptéd on his magic horse, across - 
the sheet of glass, Ruttmann worked 
another sheet on which he conjured 
forth lightnings to terrify the horse; 
or flames, or clouds of smoke, or 


crests of storm-lashed waves—partly 
by means of cut paper and a double 
exposure on the negative.” 


Almost Celestial Patience 
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By STEUART M. EMERY 

ANY a best-selling novel or 
successful play has had as 

its main ‘character the 

“double,” the man who im- 
personates some one else and sut- 
ceeds ‘or fails in his effort. Comedy 

' and tragedy lurk in the plot and 


* the public thoroughly enjoys all of 


its evolutions. Something different, 
however, has ap- 

peared along this 

line in real life 


~ with the discovery 


that authors 
themselves are 
having their ex- 
periences with 
**doubles,"" who 
assume their 


poses of their own 
- and in many cases 
comport them- 
selves with any- 
thing but dignity. 
A number of 
widely known au- 
thors have regis- 
tered complaints — 


P: 3 that irresponsible 


and at times un- 
scrupulous per - 
sons are roaming 
the country as 
their doubles. 
Some of these 
propose marriage 
to women of for- 
tune; others de- 
liver lectures 
under the names they have as- 
sumed; still others run up hotel 
bills or give banquets. They trade 
on the public's delight in celebrities, 
and, inasmuch as the chance of their 


_ , being unmasked is small, are able to 


revel almost indefinitely in the 
pfofitable donning of another's per- 
sonality. The authors whose names 
have been so lightly tampered with 


_/@o not care for it; and although 


they are generally inclined to see 
the affair from a humorous stand- 
point, there is at the bottom of their 
resentment reason for justifiable 
wrath.- . - 
When Richard Connell, short story 
writer, sent to the Authors’ League 
of America a communication entitled 
~ “Have You a Double?” in- which his 
own experiences with an. imperson- 
ator were related, he a flood 
_ of correspondence on the subject. 
‘Author after author wrote in, giving 
- details of their doubles, some of them 
harmless, some dangerous. The 
double of Mr. Connell, it appears, 
- bobbed up in Elkhart, Kan., and 
obtained a job on a_newspaper by 
representing himself as. the author. 
Evidently tiring of this field of en- 
deavor he disappeared after a while, 
but not for long. 
“The next time he presented him- 
~ gelf to the proprietor of a small 


. - circus in Kansas and said he was 


= 


5 


getking material fora story about 
gircus life,” writes Mr. Connell in 
“the Authors’ League Bulletin. “The 
» proprietor. entertained ‘him for a 
“week. Then my double proposed to 
bay’ ‘a half-interest in the circus and 
gavé my literary agents as a refer- 
‘ence. Then he touched the proprie- 


a 


tor for a small sum and went away, 
saying he would return. He didn’t. 
“Now, I, personally, have little or 
no use for a circus, half a circus or 
any part of a circus; and the 
thought that any day a vanioad of 
elephants, dromedaries, peanuts and 
wild men may be delivered at my 
door dismays me. Who my double 
is, where he is, or why he chooses 











“Now, I, Personally, Have Little or 


to impersonate me, I do not know. 
But what if he should decide to buy 
a big circus or a_ three-masted 
schooner or get married to a tat- 
téoed lady in my name? 
‘¥“Recently a friend of mine sat 
“next to a man on a train, a whis- 
kery fellow, chewing plug tobacco. 
The whiskery man admitted that he 
was really Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
And so it goes. What can one do?” 
A troublesome double, no doubt, 
but the one who impersonated Leroy 
Scott, novelist, proved himself to be 


letter penned in a strange hand 
came to Mr. Scott some years ago, 
beginning ag follows. 

She Never Saw Him Again 

“Darling Leroy: At last through 
*‘Who’s Who in America’ I have 
found your address. Why, oh, why, 
did you leave me without a word? 
Oh, how I’ve waited and longed for 
you! When, oh, when, are you com- 
‘ing ;back to me to keep your 
promise?” y 

Letters were exchanged and finally 
the story behind the message was 
made clear. The girl who had writ- 
ten had always been an enthusiastic 
admirer of Mr. Scott's work and 
had met an attractive stranger who 
claimed to be Mr. Scott. They had 
| become engaged secretly when, sud- 
denly, the double said that he had 
met with severe financial reverses 
and must return to New York and 
“sell his soul into the bondage of 
potboiling.” The girl, having money 
of her own, insisted that she be al- 
lowed to help her fiancé, who with 
Seeming reluctance accepted a con- 
siderable sum. She never saw him 
again. The real Leroy Scott inher- 








a@ scoundrel of still worse order. A |. 





~*~ 


;: AUTHORS ARE TANGLED | 


ers Who Trade on Their Reputations 


ited from his impersonator a broken- 
hearted -flaneée, and-an excellent 
chance for a bréach-of-promise suit, 
besides being driven to much incon- 
venience to establish his innocence. 

The individual who impersonates 
Hendfik Willem van Loon has pre- 
sented him in a peculiarly unsavory 
manner, 

“Two years ago I happened to be 


hes 
A 


in Washington for a few: weeks,” 
writes Mr. van Loon, “and I asked 
my wife to go to the Brevoort and 
reserve @ room for me. The man at 
the desk answered that I could have 
a room if I were not as disgustingly 
drunk as usual: This came as 
somewhat of a surprise to those who 
despair of my dry propensities and 
I hardly liked it, and went forth 
to do battle upon the miserable clerk 
who had sullied my water-logged 
reputation. — 

“The man was profuse in his 
apologies. He had mistaken me for 


the other and drunken variety of the. 


genus van Loon but he could not 
give me any’ further particulars 
about this unfortunate double.” 
When last heard from that par- 
ticular impersonator was crossing 
the Atlantic on a large liner, posing 
as Mr. van Loon’s brother—he has 
none—and making himself obnoxious 
to both men and women passengers. 
“Meanwhile is there any law, by- 
law; Constitutional amendment or 
ukase which offers us the rightful 
protection of our hallowed names?” 
inquires Mr. van Loon. “It would, 
of course, be absurd to expect re- 
dress from the courts, But can any 
one copyright a name? In France 
the newly-rich stole the coats-of- 
arms of the old-rich until the old- 


rich~ registered their arms like so. 


many trademarks. Couldn't we do 
that with our names? Or would the 
numerology lobby in Washington ob- 
ject?” 

The New York Telephone Company 
some-—-years ago served a summons 
upon Helen Rowland for non-pay- 
ment of a huge telephone bill. It 





No ‘Use for a 





was a double again that had caused 
the trouble. Later. on a New York 
hotel inquired why she had skipped 
her bill, and it took time to unravel 
that tangle. , 

“Then a lot of prisoners at Auburn. 


I ‘have never been in 
Auburn—even as a prisoner. Next 
I heard that I had been giving talks 
to-women’s clubs in Birmingham, 
Ala.—where I have never been. And 
later a man from California told a 
friend of mine that he had met Helen 
Rowland out there and that she was 
not a ‘decent woman.’ I was, not 
within three thousand miles of Cali- 
fornia at the time and I deny the 
latter part of his statement too. 
Now a woman is going around to 
American Legioh meetings in Chi- 
cago impersonating me—and Heaven 
knows what her game is. 

“Seriously, isn’t there anything 


ircus.” 


somebody can suggest to cure this 
thing? An author’s fair. name is 


about his most valuable possession— | 


particularly if he happens to be a 
‘she. Iam ali for shooting them at 
sunrise—the impersonators, not the 
authors.” : : 

A New York magazine wrote to 
Captain Dingle, of sea-story celeb- 


rity, informing him that a man who 
claimed to be Captain Dingle had 
been trying to buy a ship without 
money and had given the publication 
as.a financial reference. Last year 
also another “Captajn Dingle” was 
scheduled to broadcast over the radio 
but failed. to appear after an ex- 
posure had been arranged. ; 

From. New York to California, ap- 
parently, the game_of impersonating 
authors goes on mefrily, with. the 
impersonators having much . the 
better time of it. Here is Upton Sin- 
clair’s contribution to the writers’ 
forum: 


A Bald-Headed Fakir 


“What I have is not a double, but 
a brother. He goes by the name of 
James Sinclair, and it seems that he 
travels all over the country and, as 
far as I know, behaves himself. But. 
it so happens that I am an only son. 
Come to think of it, there is a per- 





son who gave a banquet at a Los 
~ Angeles hotel, and 
I was told by one 
of the waiters that 
he gave my name 
and they thought. 
he was myself. 
My .only quarrel 
with him is that 
he was bald-head- 
ed, and I am more 
fortunate so far. 


“And the other 
day a man called 
on the telephone 
from: Los. Angeles 
and said he was 
Harry Leon Wil- 
son and wanted to 
meet me.’ So you 
might ask Mr. 
Wilson for the ad- 
ventures of his 
double, Mr. Wil- 
son was in San 
Francisco at the 
time.”’ 

‘Royal Brown's 
doubles, he ad- 
mits, are gifted in 
their way. They 
may not be au- 

thors, but they are artists at im- 
posing on the public. | 

“I suppose it is because they look, 
act and talk like an author—or as 
he should in the popular mind,” com- 
plains Mr. Brown. “And, as you 
know, most authors prefer to look, 
act and talk like anything but the 


( Continued on Page 20) 





The Whiskery Man Admittéd' That He Was Really Mary 
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Crumbling Palace 
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on Haitian Moun- 


tain Echoes With Memories of a 
Slave Who Crowned Himself 


By BLAIR NILES s 
BHEKING the wonders of the 
world, Americans journey far 
and spend many thousands of 
dollars. They circle the’ giobe, 

rendering homage to China’s great 
wall, to the temples at Angkor and 
Anuradhapura, to the jeweled Taj 
Mahal and to the -Pyramids of 
We are like Dunsany's fish that 
iveled to a far country to find the 
sea, for it is but recently that we 
began to think: about Yellowstone 
or the Grand Canyon, and still more 


east of Cuba, is the Citadel of the 
Black. King Christophe; while in 
the -valley, at the foot of the: hills 
that one must climb to reach the 
Citadel, are the ruins of Chris- 
tophe’s palace, the palace of Sans 
Souci. 

In all history there is no .more 
dramatic and ‘stirring story than the 
tale of Henri’ Christophe—the man 
who was born a slave and lived to 
maké himself King; to build him 
self a palace and to set up a court 


with princes and dukes, princesses. 


and duchesses. He created them, 


bie Lichens Enamel ‘tse Gtimly Beautiful Walls of the Fortress. 


recently that a few adventuring 
tourists discovered that in our own 
Western world we have an Amazon 
to match with a Yangtse; that at 
Cuzco, in Peru, we have ruins to 
pit against an Angkor; that the 
islands of the Caribbean rival those 
of the South Sea, and that the 
Andes may be compared with the 
Alps or the Himalayas: 

Still, there are few who realize 
that at the end of a five days’ sea 
journey (at.a moderate fare) awaits 
one of the most romantic of the 
world’s wonders. Crowning the sum- 
mit of Le Bonnet a L’Evéque, in 
the northern province of the Re- 
public of Haiti, some fifty miles 


overnight as it were, out of people 
once slaves, few of whom could read 
or write; people to whom royalty 
was but a vague, glittering rumor. 

It is an amazing story. Some 
day it will capture the imagination 
of jaded travelers, and tourists will 
then flock to look upon Sans Souci 
and the Citadel. Luxurious ways 
of transporting and housing them 
will be provided. ‘There will be 

many guides with a jargon of in- 
Pet I and vendors of post cards 
and cheap souvenirs. 

But that is all yet to be. You 
precede the noisy hordes 
not — to be organ- 
enginee shipped . like 


may 
and 
ized 


"Phe Citadel.of King Christophe Crowns the Summit of Le Bonnet & L’Evéque. 
Photos Copyrighted by Robert Niles Jr. 


freignt, billed through and clearly 
marked “Christophe’s Citadel, Re- 
public -of Haiti, .West . Indies.” 
must be prepared to have the fun 
of making your own arrangements. 

At Cape Haiti, where the little 
Dutch steamer lands, hotel. accom- 
modations are still somewhat primi- 
tive; . but the traveler who considers 
himself a pioneer will be accord- 
ingly philosophical, After all, there 
are compensations... You may be 
alone when first ‘you see the Citadel; 
may wander alone through its gal- 
leries, peer into its dungeons. It is 
for the time your Citadel—yours and 
Christophe’s. ° 


An Eccentric Train 


From the Cape, part of the journey 
is made by train over one of the 
fragmentary railroads of Haiti. 
There is a train out in the morning 
and there is one back in the after- 
noon, The run is ‘about an hour, 
and the train has the eccentric habit 
of leaving at different times on dif- 
ferent days of the week. : 

The station for Milot is nothing 
more than ‘‘Kilometer 17,’’ where a 
grass-grown trail wanders . off 
through the woods; so you must 


vey to you that sense of majesty, of 
grandeur, so ardently desired by its 


You} long-dead King; that King . who, 


though he could neither read nor 
write, though he had known for so 
Many years only a slave's life, had 
nevertheless the power to dream. 

From the west terrace of the 
palace the trail to the Citadel begins 
at once to climb. For the first half 
of the way it is-a pleasant bridle 
path under the shade of tropical 
growth—breadfruit and mango and 
orange trees, with now and then an 
opening in which is framed some 
enchanting view of hill and valley. 
A barefoot negro in dark blue cot- 
ton coat and trousers will certainly 
have attached himself to you while 
you strolled about the palace. You 


Cape. Standing there, where ‘the 
tralls ‘meet to become one zig-zag 


Toad-up to the summit, you will see — 


the great crown of masonry—the 
Citadel. They call this place Carre-. 
four Blanc—“The White Cross- 
Roads.”’ — 
“*Why Carrefour Bianc?’’ : 
**Because in the old days no white 


will not at the time have paid any}, 


especial attention to him; but now, 
on*the trail, you discover that he 
has appointed himself your guide; 
that his name is; Christophe, and 
that he fancies the idea of claiming 
t Kinshif with the departed 
In him ‘you have the one 
only guide to the Citadel—fore- 
runner of guides that are some days 
to be in such numbers. Living in 
the village of Milot, bé has found it 
lucrative to attach himself to any 
who from time to-time pass through 
on their way up the mountain. 
. It is this guide who will halt you 


have laid caressing fingers; shrubs 
and vines spring from the walls, 
upon which grows a brilliant orange — 
lichen. 3 

Huge, fron-studded double 


( Continued on Page 21 ) 
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By ALFRED BLDEN 
ATE afternoon of a golden‘ Sep- 
tember day in 1604. An open 
vessel, lateen sails occasion- 
ally wrinkling in the dimin- 
ishing breeze, forges slowly through 
the darkening waters of French- 
man’s Bay. Bearded men gazing 
awesomely at the towering heights of 
the Mount Desert Mountain range, 
One of-them, a dominant. figure, the 


_French navigator, Samuel de Cham- 


Plain, extending outstretched arms 
toward the shore, exclaims: ‘L’Isle 
des Monts Deserts,"’ or ‘The Island 
of the Wild and Solitary Moun- 
tains." Thus the christening. 

It is easy to believe that the early 
explorer’s emotions as he approached 


. this new land from ‘the sea were 


those of mingled awe -and admira- 
tion. These mountains are beautiful, 
ever changing their groupings as a 
vessel nears, and their colorings with 
the moods of sun and atmosphere. At 
times they are faintly blue; again 
dark and positive. Beneath the 


- vagaries of an alternately clear and 


cloudy sky they: pass in-a twinkling 
from umber silhouette to marvel- 
ously modeled relief. 


As Champlain Saw Them 

When the lengthening shadows of 
a dying day reveal their contoufs 
one may identify seventeen of the 
twenty-one summits in the range. 
Against the setting sun they are 
fairyland. It was at such a moment 
that Champlain first looked upon 
them. Although he could not have 
foreseen it, coming events were then 
casting their shadows before as he 


-drifted slowly past the lofty cliffs of 


Schooner Head. 

A chapter of American history 
began there sixteen years before the 
coming of the Piigrim Fathers to 
Cape Cod. And now, on the lovely 
spot that Champlain discovered, the 
Lafayette National Park has been 
established as a war memorial to 
France, Mount Desert's earliest pos- 
sessor among European peoples, and 
to our sons who died across the sea 
in her defense and for the cause of 
freedom. ~ 

Mount Desert Island contains 105 
square miles. The area at present 
accepted by the United States Gov- 
ernment is about twelve square miles, 
but more than thirty in all have been 
acquired and will be transferred to 
national ownership. In .time it is 


‘not improbable that the park boun- 


daries may include half the island. 
Although one of our smallest na- 
tional parks, Lafayette is unique in 
that it combines mountain, lake, sea 
and estuary. Here we find the 
typical Eastern coast iandscape and 
forest; also muititudinous examples 
of plant life, ranging from that of 


the Arctic to that of Florida. Here, 
too, is highly romantic history in- 
volving dramatic incidents in the 
struggies of two great nations, 
France and Engiand, before the birth 
of our own. 

Hard gravel motor roads make the 
wonders of this region easily acces- 
sible. While one may marvel at the 
magnificent Summer mansions along 
these broad boulevards, there still re- 
main the humbler homes. of farmer 
and fisherman. The highways wind 
through thick forests and skirt 
towering cliffs, wave-washed at their 
bases. They pass over broad moors 
and close to the shores of fresh water 
lakes and inlets of the ocean. The 
visitor is always aware of the gran- 
deur both of mountain and of sea. 
The baisam breath of the conifers 
mingles. with the salty tang from the 
sparkling Atlantic. : 

The one formal entrance to the 
park is two miles south of Bar Har- 


A Bit of Mountainside Scenery. 
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MOUNTAINS MEET SEA IN LAFAYETTE PARK 


Forests, Hills and Lakes Charm Visi- 
tors in the Nation’s Playground on 
Mount Desert Island 


ing is permitted in the park’s water- 
ways in accordante with State laws. 

Down the slope of Penobscot, in a 
fertile valley, lie the Hadiock Ponds, 
and west and north of them are 
Norembega and Parkman Mountains, 
which rise abruptly nearly a thou- 
sand feet and form the easterly wali 


|} of famous Somes Sound, the only 


with an altitude of 1,060 feet, and 
two connectirig elevations, Huguenot 


true. glacial fiord we have on our 
North Atlantic coast. The villages 
of Northeast Harbor and Northwest 
Harbor guard the approach from the 
sea. Entrance to this remarkable 
estuary is through a deep channel 
known- as the Narrows. It almost 
splits Mount Desert island in two, 
stretching inland seven miles. 
Fianked on the east by Norembega 
and Parkman and on the west by 


An Alluring Woodland Path. 


Head -and the Beehive. A deep and 


sea. Girdled by mountains, forest- 
bordered around the shores to the 
water’s edge, the cold crystal lake 
abounds in trout and tand-locked 


salmon, while no more than a fig- 


urative stone's throw back toward 


Frenchman‘’s Bay sturdy fisher folk 
are hauling cod from the sea. Fish- 


the fofty bulk of St. Sauveur dnd 
Acadia Mountains, Somes Sound is 
majestically beautiful. 

There is deep. water ite entire 
length and close to either shorg. The 
Navy Department has went a de- 
stroyer to its very head and turned 
it on a single circuit without revers- 
ing the propeller. As a submarine 
base “it would be as impregnable u@ 
that one on the Dalmatian coast at 


'Cattaro which the Austrians used in 


the World War. 

This whole wonderful fiord is an 
impressive exhibit of ancient vol- 
canism and m .s recent glacial ero- 
sion. The precipitous heights that — 
surround it are crowned with green. 
forests, while nestling at the moun- 
tain bases, skirting the very shores, ’ 
are smooth, hard roads unsurpassed 
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Walled Cities Are Foreign Concessions. 


THE PACIFIC. ERA DAWNS IN THE WORLD 


HE Atlantic era is passing and 
Pacific era has come,” 


the 
Pacific are now the centre of a new 
interest, perhaps of a new age. 
Were Balboa to return today, 
after four centuries, he would no 
longer stand so ‘‘silent on a peak in 
Darien.” He would gaze at the 
Panorama,. not with a ‘‘wild sur- 
. mise” but with a far wilder cer- 
tainty. He would know that air- 
planes now begin to span the ocean; 
that business men and scientists of 
the world rush across to Tokio in 
liners to hold conventions; that the 
new international newspaper alliance 
includes, as a mere matter of course, 
Java and Japan. No. doubt some 
alert reporter would appear at Bal- 
boa’s side to take down his words 
on the political outlook. 


Tke Shrinking Atlantic 


Men of the air today ignore the 
. 014 halting points. Modern flying 
explorers are content with no views 
narrower than those obtained from 
circling round the top of the world. 


Many Factors Are Combining to Bring Closer to America 


Those Oriental Lands That Lie Across the Ocean 


tion is scheduled soon to take place.| Mustapha Kemal. These, too, are, Ocean. To the Orient both Europe 
In 1927 the League of Nations socie- | entering the consciousness of the| and America already seem near—too 


ties of the world will select the al- 
ready favored conference site of 
Honolulu for a meeting. The usi- 
ness -leaders of Nagoya, Japan, hope 
to fling open the greatest of Oriental 
expositions. These are all, in their 
way, epoch-making events. 

But one does not have to. look so 
far ahead for eras. Signs of closer 
contact between the hemispheres 


Radio experts take hardly more than |" 


a mild zest in linking continent to 
continent. It is they who are ac- 
countable for our changing attitude 
toward watery barriers. The Atlan- 
tic Ocean recently, thanks to radio 
achievements, has shrunk to scarcely 
more than the size of a dinner table. 
Pictures as well as voices of after- 
dinner speakers in London may be 
wafted in not much over an hour to 
America. 

If the new era promised us by 
Marquis Hachisuka is to become a 
veality, the Pacific must similarly 
shrink. Already the new age seems 
at hand. An authority on the Pacific 
Foreign Trade Council said, a few 
months ago, that we do not yet re- 
ceive even cheap news reports from 
the Orient. The newspaper rate for 
radio transmission is, he complained, 
27 cents a word from Manila, as 
against only 7 cents from Europe. 
The council has been steadily urging 
the cooperation of all Pacific coun- 
tries to bring about a uniform 9-cent 
rate. Soon after that our ‘invisible 
audiences’’ will be able to hear and 
nee the new race of after-dinner 
speakers, lecturers and tenor solo- 
ists now being developed in ‘the 
Orient. 

An era today, it seems, is as easy 
to open or to close as is an electric 
current. At Shanghai the first con- 
eress of the new All-Asiatic Associa- 


man in the street and of his still 
more rapidly informed brother, the 
man in the subway. 

Shop counters echo the same story. 
Recently they contained little images 
of the Kamakura Buddha of Japan. 
These Buddhas, it will be remem- 
bered, the “bright young people” of 
London were fond of placing in their 
drawing rooms. Looking at them, 


located,-and on many yellow waters 
foreign gunboats anchor. Public 
opinion in the East is divided over 
the desirability of increasing such 
proximity. 

Business men of the Orient have 
the problem close at heart and are 
working on many solutions, from 


Oriental Labor'Learns Slowly That in the End It Must Stand or Starve Together. 


may be found near home; they stare 
from the front pages of our New 
York newspapers. : 

The days have passed indeed when 
Pryzemsyl was a popular joke and 
European news was an exotic to 
American readers. The speeches of 
foreign Premiers now elbow in the 
news columns those of our home- 


it was said, was enough to stabilize 
the most jazz-distempered nerves. 

The first radio broadcast station in 
Japan, the Hoso Kyoku, was opened 
last May, with a sphere of influence 
that includes the fashionable suburb 
Kamahura, where Buddha himself 
sits in bronz€® silence. And the young 
folk tuned in for lectures on **Canned 
Foods” and programs of Daigakura, 
or “Japanese Jazz” 
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‘Chelishtscheff’s Costumes. and Stage'Sets Show the imagi- | 


_ nation of Dreams and Reflect ose Turbulence 


UBSIAN ‘art and artistic in- 
spirations, forced from the 
native soll by the political 


upheaval, strike roots wher-|' 


ever the bearers of the firg and s 
passing foothold in Berlin, in Paris, 
in London, in New York. Berlin, as 
the closest haven.of refuge for Rus- 
sian exiles, became the most inten- 
sive centre -for the . incubation: of, 
Muscovite art. -Here it came into 
contact with the many ‘dynamic 
movements which ebbed and flowed 
acroés revolutionary Germany. The 
result was a new afid exuberant 


@arre phenomena thus engendered is 
ithe decorative stage and costume art 
3 Paul Chelishtscheff. This young 


tions; ho. Qhhatide ‘adie: tind’ geomn- 
etry, ecgeaas | the Stepan" “Dome 
Te gr 

The irruption of this sensational 
stage art, this mad revolution in 
stage costume designed in- broad 
masses and outlines by means of a 
talior’s shears,.aroused both admira- 
tién ~and .antagonism.. The critics 
took sides for and against -Chelisht- 
‘wcheff,; and vehement arguments 
flew to and fro. ‘Some critics de- 


Lacey. waren erasers 





clared his creations to be mere im-/ only 


ness in which, no doubt, the. power- 
ful racial impulses of the Slav come 
into play, as well as the general tur- 
bulence of the’ times, still streaming 
from the great centre of disturbance 
in Russia. 
Paul Chelishtscheff, according to 
Sergius Gorny, a well-known Rus- 
sian critic; is really a master tailor 
or artificer who conjures forth cos- 
tumes because he finds in them the 
di te- expr and sym- 
bols of “psychology. In this -the 
young Russian has. Carlyle to back 
him, for did not that canny Scot, or 
rather his German professor, Teu- 
felsdréckh, persuade ws of the close 
and mystic ‘relation between a man 
‘and his clothes? Did he not elevate 
costume into something transcen- 
dant, into something philosophic. 
Armed with this. secret, the young 
Russian designer’ has invaded the 
domain of the theatre and let his 
imagination ‘play with the riggings 
and costumes of the drama, thé 
opera and the spectacle. 


Liberating the Costume 


The result has been the creation 
‘of something new and in a way ele- 





3 mental—a beginning from the begin- 


80.-we have a revplution of all dress 
dramatically conceived.” 


The Artist's Impulses 





ning, a harking back .not only to 
first but to fresh principles. The 
costume has not onty been wt 


the superfluous, from unnecessary 


frills and sentimental draperies. An 
attempt has been made to give the 
inner man “an outer aspect; that is 
to say, in the garments ‘he wears. 
But it is not: only the individyal that 


finds its direct expression here but 
also the historical and the racial. A 
true, . evén 





fierce intuition,.a constructive bold-| | 


folds and complicated. knots, from 


tumes of old Russian boyars. Here 
in the thick, heavy, almost cast-iron- 
like folds of. the cloaks and gar- 
ments, in thé towering hats, we fee) 
the rhythms of ‘Byzantine Czarism. 
These simple lines and sharp cor- 
ners, - these top-heavy masses 
breathe forth the ponderous rigidity 
of rule, the simple forms and ideas, 
the whole petrified world of a des- 
potic -past—tyranny, relentlessness 





The Designs on Ths Page Are by Paul Chelishtacheff. — 


and crueity. Again, in such a cos- 


Kruger, the. famous Russian dancer, 
in her part as the bride in Roman- 
off’s: “‘Boyar’s “Wedding,” ‘we have 
the pure, crystalline concept of vir-/ 


clear, rippling melody—the whole ‘a 
byl ce eran 





tume. as°that_ ‘designed - for —Wisa} 


ginity, &:dream of silver chimes and}. 


| Challettachett nhs ~ “undergone! 


Gypsy Dance, wee ncesars Romantic Theatre. 


training in. the: school of the. con- 
ventional, but he has torn this in 
two and -scissored himself a new 
world out-of the halves. Yét, how- 
ever revolutionary and iconoclastic 
he may be in form, line and color, 
he preserves the soul and essence of 
|S Ruslan: Sopne with great injen- 
sity. The melancholy of the Rus- 
sian landscape, the monotony. of the 
steppes in Summer or. in Winter, 
the -leaden quiet Russian lakes 
and the frown of endless forests, 
breathe. from. the scenery he. paints 
in ‘bold streaks and explosions of 
subdued or primary color; or in ab- 
stract, conventionalized designs, 
both in his stage and in his cass 
pictures, 

Strange and captivating, too, is 
his treatment of. gypsy themes. 
Against .the clear, bleak , straight 
lines of endless horizons, he throws 
up all the- rlotousness, fire. and 
yearning of the gypsy soul, The 
lines seem to seek one another, they - 
cross, intersect and biend, and the 
color flames until the wild music 
and dances of the nomads acquire a 


“| rhyttimic background that enslaves 


and chains thé eye as the sounds 
chain the ear, 


‘Feverish Colors and Contortions 
In some of his fantasies and vi- 


and: murky in the work ‘of this 
young magician of the shears and 








Dim Sleciories of Their Obscure Past 
Bring Them Together at the 
St. —— : 


Shrine of 


of a desert-like stretch of the’ Medi- 
térranean. coast of _France, and 
talked over their common lot, trans- 
acted intertribal busitiess, and col- 
lectively worshiped their holy’ pa- 
troness’ and legendary ancestress, 
Sarah, the negro saint. 

From _all Europe they came—by 
caravan, on horseback, on foot, in 
automobiles, and a few sailed across 
the Mediterranean-.from Africa in 
their own small ships. It took .a long 

time for many of them to reach des- 
olate little Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer; 
and after they got there they suf- 
fered no little hardship amid the 
sandstorms, heat and mosquitos of 
the dreary margin where the Rhone 
Delta ends in the sea. As many of 
the world's gypsies. as can, once & 
year, -leavé off wandering, - fortune 
telling, horse trading or begging and 
head for Santes Maries at a pace 
that will get them there in time, 


The Legend of St. Sarah 


cal- purity, had become corrupted: to 
Atsigan or Tsigane: The_first ‘au- 
oS See es re 
were led by a few. knights and a 
count, and some of them were well 
dressed, but the rank and file were 
ragged and miserable, journeying 
long on carts, donkeys, horses -and 
foot.” 
In-Burope they seem to have been 


_| conquered, divested of their ‘‘heret- 


ical purity’’ and pursued with re- 


Ostensibly the thing that inspires} - 


them to this difficult pilgrimage: is 
their invincible surmise that forty 
- years after the birth of Christ their 
passionately venerated _ancestress, 
Sarah, landed at this point on the 
beach in company with Mary, sister 
‘of the Virgin; Mary; mother of the 
aposties John and James, and Mary 


assembly seems to have a distinct- 
ly political phase; but this phase, 


through inherited tribal fear, they 


keep carefully cloaked; for their his- 
tory 18 splotched- with persecution 
wherever it tells of their attempts to 
be anything but two or three gath- 
ered fogether in the name of vaga- 
bondage. 


This weird and ‘fantastic people 
know little of their own history, Not 
one of those who gathered at Saintes 
Maries, apparently, can in any but 
the mistiest manner prove relation- 
ship- with St. Sarah, except eémio- 
tionally. “She came from_-Little 
Egypt, and so did we,” is the best 
they seem able to do. Yet ‘their his- 
tory is slowly unfolding .before the 
implacable advance of modern sci- 


lentless animosity. Their integrity 
did not long persist. They broke up 
into hunted bands and families that 
skulked separately-from isolation to 
isolation, only caming together pe- 
riodically for secret conclaves and 
worship. Many were tortured and 
executed. 

In Hungary, as late as 1772; a 
large number of Atzigans who had 
found vomparative peace and secur- 
ity as slaves and serfs were’ perse- 
euted. Forty-five gypsies were .ac- 
cused of cannibalism, “tried” -and 


Seis Soe x 


a 


_ Spanish Gypsies at les Saintes Maries-de-la-Mer, France. 


executed. Empetor Joseph Ii, 
aroused by the furor attendant upon 
the case, launched an investigation, 
which disclosed that the person al- 
leged to.have been murdered and 
eaten had néver ¢ven existed! He 
at once, issued an edict in favor of 
the gypsies, which seemed t> have} ot 
world-wide effect, and to a great 
extent brought them peace and free- 
dom from molestation. But release 
had come Jate; for “the creatures 
who had been crushed and scattered 


The Ceremony of Blessing the Sea. 


into “uncouth, black, dirty, barbar- 
ous” oblivion seemed too far gone to 
regenerate. EXven so, they became, 
according to Liszt, the founders of 
Hungarian national music. 

Such was the shadows out of 
which came the people who crowded 
about the sacred fort on the Medi- 
terranean beach; 
idealistic tribé, a religious group that 
had included. nobility, now reduced 
to scattered caravans of fortune- 
tellers, horse-traders and. worse; a 
people that had wretchedly survived 


The Preceséion Marches to the Ship. 


all of its religion but a hazy al- 
legiance to a Christian saint and 
superstitious faith in a few no longer 
understood symbols, and outlived all 
of its culture but a few broken 
words of what. unmistakably ‘was 


Spring on there were always as 
many Atzigans in the basilica to 
venerate Sarah as there were dev- 
otees of the three Marys. This 
year there were about 1,500 gypsies 


once a Sanskrit language, and all | 


of its original history but the ques- 
tionable belief that it “came long 


O60 Crom coumtty- ened “TANS 


Egypt.’”* 
Tronically, the occasion that draws 
them on this pilgrimage each year 


is not intended to be for them or to 
have anything to do with them. It 
is a Catholic féte held to commemo- 
rate the landing of the three Marys 
after whom the church and place 
are named. Every year since the 
relics of two of the Marys and of 
were placed in the roof .crypt 
of the church French Catholics have 
made annual Spring pilgrimage. On 
one of these occasions many years 
ago.& gypsy van pulled into the 
town and its occupants began to tell 
fortunes and to beg. . From a 
stranger- a--gypsy —famity 
that in the church were the remains 
of Sarah, the black saint. The family 
hastened into the church. There 
hung a sacred, primitive picture in 
which the holy handmaid was rep- 
resented as looking like nothing else 
30 much as a black gypsy, and in 


van to caravan.the news that at 
Les-Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer | there 
actually rested. one‘of the few things 


little towns that grow out of the des- 
ert stmetches of New Mexico; except 
that om one side stretches the sea 
like a mirage. The place its able to 
shelter only some 300 people, so that 
it is Yortunate most of the gypsies 
come, after the manner of turtles, 
with their houses on their backs. 


Campfires on the Sands 


At night one feels their presence 
most and perhaps most in terms of 


In = 


a thin, high flamenco song writhing 


along. the beach and over the sea. - 
The windy night seems to become 


eyed, their caravans often malodor- 
ous; ramshackle and ill-kept. 


seems no provocation at all. On be- 
ing talked to by an outsider they 
simply sing with impudent servility © 
or He flagrantly. pee ee eM nieg oy Scies 
The Gypsy from the North is quite © 
different. -He apparently resembles 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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BARGEMEN LEND COLOR TO THE HARBOR 


By HOLLISTER NOBLE 


OME one has called them har- 

bor gypsies. And they. are 

water wanderers of a unique 

tribe, over 20,000 in number, 
spectators of city and harbor, who 
- spend leisurely days in odd nooks and 
corners of New- York’s 700 miles of 
waterfront. 


For harbor gypsies, with their 
thriving families, are the skippers, 
commanders, cooks and crews of 
countless brick barges, coal lighters, 
canal boats, oil carriers and ancient 
ships stripped. to stubby poles and 
doomed to plod blindly about_ the 
harbor at the end of tow-ropes. You 
may find these gypsies of the water- 
front huddled in picturesque com- 
munities about Manhattan Island 
and in blind waterways along the 
Brooklyn waterfront. They are 
scattered along the Hariem River, 
tied up along the shores of South 
Brooklyn, clustered in sheltered 
coves of Newark. Bay. You find 
them up the Gowanus Canal, along 
Buttermilk Channel, under the grim 
piers of Brooklyn Bridge, or cling- 
ing to North River docks ih the 
shadow of downtown skyscrapers. 
Wherever they are they maintain a 
community life wholly apart’ from 
the great city to which they are 
moored. 

They are not so numerous as they 
once were, these harbor gypsies with 
their families and their plodding 


canal boat homes. But whole fleets, 


and colonies. of them remain intact. 
And this is the time of yedr when 
they put on their boldest front and 
blossom forth in fresh paint of many 
colors. Some of their barge homes 
look as if they had ranged the slums 
ef the seven seas. But here and 
there floats a little group of tidy 
deck dwellings worthy of being per- 
petuated on canvas, 

Occasionally an artistically inclined 
mariner. has his dwelling decorated 
in gay reds and yellows with blue 
shutters, stiff lace curtains in the 
windows, and perhaps a box or two 
of flowering plants. They are *not 
comparable to the trim craft of Ant- 
werp or Holland. But they are neat 


The Moving Pageant of the Harbor. 
Drawing by Wiliam Heyer. 


and homelike and their. families like 
them. 

Sometimes one may observe a lofty 
brick barge from Haverstraw in 
command of Captain T. B. Willetts, 
who has been on the water for forty 
years. This noble craft boasts quite 
the jolliest home afloat. There is an 
immaculate deck-house of two stories 
with grilled balcony, a dashing red 
windmill and a striped awning for 
hot days In the harbor. Sometimes 
when a white fruit steamer leaves 
South Street for the Caribbees and a 
Havana boat bellows her way into 
the crowded river traffic a small 
green companionway door opens and 
three tow-headed youngsters rush to 
the little balcony to wave good-bye. 

These barge dwellers know the 
harbor well. On bright sunny days, 
in fog and rain, in storms of wind, 
in whirling snow, under the restful 
stars at night, matched by the har- 
bor Hghts, up Long Island Sound, 
down the Jersey coast, over the 
dark waters of Newark Bay, they 
carry bricks, tile, dunnage, wheat, 
cobblestones and granite. 

4 New Worid Appears 


~ Their great metropolis lies along 
the crowded shores of South Brook- 
lyn and the Erie Basin. Here amid 
the turmoil of marine traffic, in the 
din and shriek and clatter of winches 
on all manner of craft, one often 
stumbles upon a community of quiet 
homes. One weaves through a mass 
of tugs and tramps, and then, 
doubling a row of piles or a stone 
quay, another world is entered. The 
barricade of piles muffles the. clat- 
ter of commerce to a heavy drone. 
Here are the canal boats, gently ris- 
ing and falling on the heaving 
water. Blue corkscrews of smoke 
Tise lazily from tiny deck-houses, 


drowsy dogs sprawl on the deck, and 


about the boats crowds of children 
play. The children seldom slip 
overboard. But when they do, no 
great harm is done. For these 
youngsters are quite at home in the 
water. Sometimes there is a splash 
and a high-pitched yell. Then some 
stern matron or burly figure in a 


with a boathook and hauls out the, 
dripping youngster for parental dis- 
cipiine. ° 
The harbor gypsies have traveled. 
There are river sailors all the way 
from Highland Falls, Nyatk, Tom- 
kins Cove, Iona Island, Newburgh 
and as far north as Hudson, Athens 
and South Albany. Some of the old 
skippers will tell of strange voyages 
to far-off New London, Philadelphia, 
Witmington or Boston, and many of 
their craft bear aristocratic names 
honoring the fame of forgotten 
ships. Up the coast crawls an igno- 
minious procession ied by a grimy 
tug. .On they come at fully three 
-knotsa—the Fiying Cloud of Wilming- 
ton, the De Witt Clinton of New 
York, the Star of Empire from Balti- 
more, the Daniel Webster of Boston 
and (shades of the old clipper!) the 
Cutty: Sark of Portland with a load 
of terra-cotta tile and building stone 
for Manhattan. : ‘ 
Not a few of these humble 
are labeled with family 


From the ramparts of Riverside 


Drive one may watch them on sunny 
days, a village floating down .the 
Hudson with windmills and laundry 
fiying, dogs barking and families en- 
joying the ride from their stern-view 
bungalows. Near the foot of Christo- 
pher Street the assemblage breaks 
up. Aunt Hattie of Tompkins Cove, 
with a load of tile for a Broadway 
skyscraper, is pushed into a deserted 
slip at the foot of Charles Street. 
Beautiful Bella from Perth Amboy, 
with 200 tons of pea coal, makes port 
under a pocket and is soon assailed 
by a noisy bucket with great jaws. 

Cousin Mary of Highland Faljs, 
riding “high, wide and handsome,” 
moves off to the Erie Basin, and-the 
Henry D. Smedway of Cold Spring 
Harbor trails behind a small Diesel 
launch bound for Bayonne and a 
cargo of empty oil-drums. 

‘Like stumbling old men, these 
bulky craft shuffle about the harbor, 
causing masters ‘of river steamers to 
curse their doddering ways and ring 
for half speed mn the engine room. 
Insolent ferryboats bellow rudely at 


Here Today and Gone 
Tomorrow, They Find. 
Life Is But a Fleet- 
ing Show 


ence of a home afloat; there are 
; Stevedores with families or partriers 
{with a half interest in some barge 
, who elect to follow their lumbering 
; breadwinner among the sheltered 
| harbors. And though the harbor 
| gypsies have been left behind by the 
| rush of a nation’s traffic poured at 
top speed through the funnel spout 
of a great world port they rather en- 


-) Joy it after all. For they have gooi 


the bow. of an incoming liner and 
tiny 


with a baby tied to a stanchion, they 


Barges 


figures with megaphones on 
lofty bridges say unkind things 
about them. But their people do not 
mind. .Seated atop the deck-house 


seats at a unique show. As deep 
water navigators their days are done, 
but they are not unhappy. 


A Caravan of Stone 


Their lives are~bullt of vivid con- 
trasts. Down the blue river. be- 
tween green hills, floats a caravan 
loaded with stone for some forty- 
story citadel of Manhattan. Like 
a great dragon, New York curtis into 
the Westchester hills. And past the - 
Gragon’s tail moves the procession 
until the monster’s maw is reached 
in the welter of downtown docks 
where countless cargoes are devoured 
every day. All afternoon gangs of 
longshoremen heave their cargoes 
ashore. Booms creak and rattle, 
trucks crash about the streets, and 
the harbor gypsies wait snugly be- 
low until this dirty business of un- 
loading is over. 

The harbor gypsy’s night is his 
own and.he is privileged to enjoy 
quiet and serenity. For there is no 
sense of peace comparable to the 
waterfront of a -great city in its 
sleep. 

It is at a time like this that the 
harbor gypsies cultivate the social 
arts. Day, with its eight: hours of 
feverish activity, is shoved behind; 
it is time to smoke and talk. Out 
come soap boxes,.old chairs, pipes, 
sewing and all the household -pets. 
Old friends drop in to chat—dock 
watchmen, drawhbridge Te shore 
guards. 


at Rest. 


Btching by Wilkham Heyer. 


beam with good-nature as the great 
limer passes by. 

And the harbor sans are oftén 
like the craft they inhabit. There 
are skippers who have sailed for 
years under sail and steam. There 
are ancient watéhmen who like the 


striped undershirt runs to the aide|them. Sometimes a string crosses| water and the magnificent independ- 


“Hi there, Ed, been up .to Pough- 
keepsie lately?” 

_“You betcha. Fast three-day trip.” 

“Yub don’t say. Art Smith and 
his family just went through for , 
Perth Amboy a couple of hours ago. 
Believe me, he's been travelin’ -this 
week!” 
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- DAUMIER’S IRONIC ART AGAIN IS- SHOWN 


Thirty Penetrating Lithographs of the “Lazy Journalist” ‘Are i in the Summer Exhibit of the 
Kraushaar Galleries—His Vogue Is Steadily. Increasing Among American Collectors : 


‘NN. the Summer exhibition at the 
Kraushaar Galleries, opposite the 
thin rain of Maurice Bauer's 
delicately sensitive line, hangs a 

collection of lithographs, about thirty 
in number, superb proofs, ranging in 
subject from tragic to comic; each a 
penetrating comment on some cur- 
rent event of the period at which it 


was made; the whole a fragment of 


the output of a “lazy journalist” 
who, in the course of fulfilling his 
contracts, turned out between four 
and five thousand cartoons, 


He-has been compared fo Raphael, 
to Michelangélo, to Rembrandt, to 
Millet, A catalogue ‘raisonné has 
been devoted to his lithographs; 
critics and artists of great eminence 
have written about him; he is the 
subject of one of the beautiful Phil- 
lips monographs and of a critical 
biography published this year. He is 
in the museums and print rooms of 
Europe and America. The most en- 
tightened and exigent amateurs seek 
him for their collections and now 
have difficulty in getting him. He 
is Daumier. 


Not, of course, quite so great as 
the hysterical among his admirers 
find him, Many a weak drawing to 
his discredit. A considerable num- 
ber of years in which he was content 
with conventional hatchings and 
labored shadings. A couple of hun- 
dred defectives, perhaps, in the total 
number of his artistic progeny. The 
remaining thousands scrupulous, 
brilliant, unmistakably stamped with 
the kind of personality that is geniys. 

One of Daumier's most astute and 
sympathetic commentators, Mr. 
Frank Mather, traces his reputation 
for dilatoriness or laziness to his 
habit of working out his drawing 
tn ‘his mind; away from nature, tak- 
ing his time to it before putting it 
down with his odds and ends of 
chalk. He himself told one of his 
friends that he was “lazier than @ 


-“The Beggars.” - 
Réproductions on Thies and the Following Page Are of Works by Honoré Dawmier. 


thousand . dormice,” working from 
morning till night only because he 
must, and that whem he could get 
out of the daily toil to which he was 
condemned, his laziness suggested to 
him “the most astounding inven- 
tions.” But whatever he says of 
himezelf or others say of him, his 
drawings assure us of his serious 
outlook upon life. He took nothing 
as a matter of course. There was 
nothing casual about the glance he 
bent from under his fine brows upon 
the passing show. t 
Daumier’s Wait for Fame 

It is very. nearly half a century 
ago that a collection of Daumier’s 
paintings, drawings, lithographs and 
sketches in plaster and colored clay 
was placed on exhibition at the Du- 
rand-Ruei Galleries on the Rue Pele- 
tier; Paris, an exhibition sponsored 
by his friends to give him the com- 
fort he needed. It was 1878, the 
year after Daumier became blind, the 
year’ before his death. Thus it ap- 
pears that even in his own country 
he had not to wait for fame to quite 
the point where fame had no mean- 
ing for him. Perhaps he was never 
“bourgeois” on the subject of fame. 
He refused the Cross of the Légion 
d’'Honneur, as Courbet also did, and 
in a more aristocratic, less bluster- 
ing manner than Courbet, saying 
simply that he was “too old.” His 
refusal, however, might have been 
predicated from the series. of cari- 
catures in which he variously shows 
the man of vanity. swelling under 
worldly recognitions. In the Krau- 
shaar group is'a print showing a 
recently.ennobied baron expanding to 
the Dbursting point as his title rolls 
from the lips of the servant announc- 
ing him at a drawing room door. 
Hypocrisy and conceit come under 
the scourge of Daumier’s fearless wit, 
whatever else escape. The early 
drawing for which he was thrown 
into prison shows the pear-faced 


and giving in return decorations, 
commissions, the baton of the Mare- 
chal. Praise and recompense would 
need to be of the purest.to stir the 
uncompromising spirit of this artist 
to gratitude or even to tolerance. 


One must hope, however, that he 
responded with something of joy to 
the appreciation of his friends among 
writers and artists. One of them 
found him brother under the -skin to 
Michelangelo, an opinion that even 
today is received with a certain 
@musement by those to whom scale 
is of first importance. Yet if Dau- 
mier had taken walls and ceilings for 
his monumental designing instead of 
newspaper pages, it is conceivable 
that his French feeling for measure 
would have given him one point of 
superiority over the Italian giant. 
Delacroix. copied his drawings, those 
mate from the bathers in the bathing 
houses of the Seine, where he gained 
his intimate familiarity with the 
grotesque human form of modern 
life. Max Liebermann wrote to a 
correspondent: “Do not laugh at me 
if I say that Daumier can be com- 
pared only to Rembrandt.” Barye, 
Dupré, Daubigny admired and es- 
teemed him. Corot loved him and 
gave him’ the* house in which he 
spent his later years.. He died poor 
in all but friendship and achieve- 
ment. 

His work lives not only as a price- 
less record of his period, but as an 
eloquent and veracious biography of 
a man of ideals who missed no op- 
portunity to drive them into the pub- 
lic ‘mind, and whose conception of 
Newspaper work acknowledged -no 
necessity of’ stooping to be. popular. 
It was not his idea to give the public 
what it wanted, but rather to give 
the public something good enough 
to thspire and justify a demand for 
it. Beautiful, indeed, upon the pages 


Louis Philippe receiving gold pieces;of La Caricature and Le Charivari 
from Senators, Ministers, Deputies, his drawings in defense of the 


freedom of the press, of justice to 
the’ poor, of Someey and loyalty and 
modesty. 

Paul Gaultier, in “Le Rire et La 
Caricature,” explains in a.succession 
of analytic and thoughtful passages 
the manner in which Daumier: sup- 
ports his ideals by throwing his 
great force into showing how hidéous 


or ridiculous are those who contra- 


landlords, are 20 many ar-. — 


guments for honesty, ‘patriotism, 
kindness and domestic peace. 

In his treatment of the unfortu-" 
fate, however. picturesque and un- 
kempt their aspect, the note of: sym 
pathy invariably’ is present. Those 
who hang about the streets of the 
great city, pivking up their bread 
where they can find it; the waifs of 
the theatre, the starving cldwns and 
*their- despairing families, emigrants, 
street. cotits, mudlarks, he is less 
amused than moved by their gro- 
tesque distortions. 

His Humor Not Cruel 


His humor leaps to the chance of 
ridiculing old sentimentalists, lovers 
who have otitgrown their emotion, 
commonplace people with homely 
faces and awkward gestures; who 
bend. enraptured noses-to the fra- 
grance of the flowers on the window 
sill, or. stroll under the starry 
heavens, lifting adoring eyes to their 
beauty. While he laughs he ca- 
Tresses, and in his amusement there 
is not a trace of cruelty toward this 
abundant class. With other aspects 
of les bons ‘bourgeois he is a shade 
less tender.. In the back of his 
mind is always the consciousness of 
how stupid they are and of what a 
bore a ‘would be to live with them 

unable to get‘away from 
iia: Nevertheless he has for them 


their. simplicity, love of order, econ- 
omy, care for correctness, appeal to 
his sound taste. 

In: the irresistible series given to 
“les Papas” he sets himself in gay 
opposition to the ancient cult of the 
mother.. No “Mama” the world over: 

spend herself in greater devo- 
tion to her offspring than these tire- 
less little men who, in their- peaked 
nightcaps, heat the midnight milk, 
or on the banks of.a river engage in 
pitched battle with sons who won't’ 
go near the water, or, accompanied 


handle, play. horse with son, who 
holds and plies the whip, or jump 
rope at -the- bidding 6f son and 
daughter, or return from a picnic 
carrying son, who is the worse for 


“The Shower.” 














overeating; all depicted with such 
serious attentive observations of type 
and detail that the effect of exag- 
geration is lost. With man’s pro- 
verbial humanity to man, these 
martyred saints of conjugal life are 
made essentially touching in - spite 
of their absurdity. : 

From his beginnings in -political 
caricature Daumier proved the qual- 
ity of his own high courage, and he 
is) now more engaging than in 
his n glee over the antics of 
the timid. In the series “Les Alarm- 

. istes et les Alarmés” his fun -bub- 
bies over. A bourgeois and his wife 
flee in abject terror from a band of 
children playing soldiers; an old 
couple discuss with gloomy forebod- 
ing the possible fall of the franc to 
six sous, not so foolish in the light 
of twentieth century finance; a wife 
implores her husband “in the name 
of the children, we might have had,” 
not to respond to the call to arms; a 
householder sees famine in the rising 
price of fish; all commonplace of a 
‘common type, raised to the plane of 
the universal by the masterly evoca- 
tion of the fear-struck soul in the 
expressions and gestures. 


Scattered through other series are 
single plates with still richer appre- 
ciation of a human weakness which 
struck no answering chord in their 
author’s. stalwart mind. It delights 
him to play maliciously with the ex- 
pression on the faces of brave sports- 
men. shrinking from ‘the too near 
approach of a rabbit; with the abject 
terror of a traveler braving for the 

_ first time the dangers of a railway 
journey and seeking the place in 
which he thinks he wiil be safest, 
with the hunter who wishes to 
heaven. he were within reach of an 
omnibus when he finds that a wolf 
is following him; with the appre- 
hension of the man who fears that 
his neighbor on the train is prepar- 
ing to murder him; with the city 
family in the country fleeing from 
a toad; with the terron of a man 

’ feebly opposing the butting of 4 ram 
while. his wife screams that a mad 
bull is attacking-him.\ Nothing be- 
yond the comprehension of the dull- 
est bourgeois on the list, yet shining 
through the obvious that clear light 
of egoism which is the very life of 
poltroonery; that sickness of self- 
jove which makes cowardice not 80 
much. contemptible aa pitiable. ; 

Daumier asks of his art not only 
the statement of results, but the ex- 
planation of causes. In his repre- 
sentations of good, stupid, self-sat- 
‘isfied and self-centred people, you 
may, if you choose, see. only these 
characteristics, or you may go on 
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with M. Gaultier and see in this en- 
grossment. with self and family 
{one’s other self) the indifference of 
the small and callous mind to hu- 
manity outside the personal circle; 
sharing Daumier’s disdain for such 
small and callous mind. Nearly~all 
his critics have emphasized-the fact 
[that he refused to have anything to 


purity of mind was equal to that of 
Against Idolizing the Ideal 

His love of physical beauty is 
shown, as he shows his love of moral 
beauty, by the emphasis with which 
he reveals its opposite. His “Bath- 
era,” in their obesity or emaciation 
are hardly exaggerated, yet beside 
their grotesque ugliness a normal 
human form would seem little leas 
than divine. His series dedicated to 
the antique world of hero and legend 
is a protest against the fashion of 
his time that made pseudo-ciassic 
art the favorite of exhibition rooms. 
‘Venus, Ulysses, Telemachus, Penel- 
ope, Hercules instead of profiting 


by the Greek ideal of beauty, appear | 


on his pages as somewhat meaner 
and more unsightly than the least 


graceful of his bourgeois. This to 
M. Gaultier is his way of proving 
the superiority of the full and ex- 
uberant life about one to imitation 
or even revival of the past. Perhaps 
it was this; perhaps it was only his 
natural revulsion against making an 
idol of the ideal. If he haf any 
quality more conspicuously his own 
than another it was the saving grace 
of commonsense; and no one would 
have laughed more heartily than he 
at the excesses of hero worship were 
he himself the hero. 

Yet Dedicated Art to Beauty 

Yet in truth he dedicates his art to 
beauty. It is not for his philosophy 
or for his moral fineness that on 
hangs over a portfolio-of his car- 
toons, whether in such resplendent 
proofs as the little collection at the 
Kratshaar Galleries, or in their final’ 
issue on the stained ang yellowed 
paper of the periodicals they hon- 
ored. One lingers over them be- 
cause s0 loath to leave these solemn 
blacks and luminous whites; the sa- 
lient plastic modeling in examples 
such as the tragic “Rue Transnonain” 
of 1834 or the celebrated “Le Ventre 
Legislatif” of the same year; one is 
still. more closely held by the later 
lithographs in which nothing remains 
of the professional lithographer’s 
handling, in which suppleness and 
movement’ replace the sculptured 
solidity of form, in which veils of 
lovely gray are thrown over the vig- 
orous skeleton of the design, and the 


broken stump of chalk traces outlines 
full of elegance and distinction, how- 
ever vulgar and hémely the subject 
they define. How heautiful the art 
‘by which ta realized the anatomy of 
fat old women, of scrawny men, of 
hideous children, how tender and rich 
the atmosphefe in which they have 
their being, most enchanting when 
it is the atmosphere of the: Paris 
streets, when houses with interested 
eyes look across broad pavements at 
the incessant activity of the city, 
when windows filled with fruits and 
pastries invite the greedy bourgeois 
or the hungry vagrant; when cob- 
bled courtyards swim in mud; when 
the line forms at the door of the 
theatre in fgst-falling snow; when 
flower pots drop from balconies on the 
heads of passers-by; when absent- 
minded pedestrians walk. through 
rain with folded umbrellas; when 
idlers on the banks.of the Seine 
watch the crowds streaming across 
its bridges or their no less idie 
neighbor fishing until the sun sets 
behind the bulk of N6tre Dame. 
Some one has tried to prove, perhaps 
has succeeded in proving, that Dau- 


i 
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“The Third Class Carriage.” * 


mier was @ great lover of landscape 
and did some of his’ finest work in 
the backgrounds of country scenes. 
To the present writer he was first 
and always a man of the city, need- 
ing the charm of fields and woods for 
spur to his enthusiasm as little as 
he ‘needed the spur of objective 
beauty in his human various. 


Collections in America 


For one to whom it was necessary 
fully to possess a subject in order to 
interpret it; who never neglected to 
probe its significance before present- 
ing its portrait, Daumier was-amaz- 
detached from subject. To tell 


his story clearly was his avowed 
concern, and he obstinately declared 
that the explanations of the text ac- 
companying his designs were quite 
useless; yet his subject had almost. 
nothing to do with his picture, noth- 
ing at all to do with its esthetic 
values. With his penetrating vision 
fixed upon moral and social aspects 
of the crowded environment in which 
he worked, his inner eye beheld only 
the mystvries of light and form and 
movement, alee 4 

Baudelaire was one of the writers 
who perceived the greatness of hic 
moral and artistic quality while he 
‘was still working for periodicais, sat- 
isfying the public need of diversion 
with daily fare, and ignored by men; 
women and children who. did not 
even notice the name of the artist 
who had entertained: them. This 


humble caricaturiat, Baudelaire de- 


clared in his critical notes, was “one 
of the most important men not alone 
in caricature but in modern art.” 
He found him like’ Moliére in going 
straight to his goal. He found his 
caricature without rancor or bitter- 


ness, and in all his work a depth of 
honesty and good feeling. He noted 
his refusal to treat subjects, however 
brilliant, ‘which, he said, passed the 
boundaries of the comic and might 
wound the conscience of humanity. 
He found that his drawings in black 
and white awakened ideas of color; 
that his chalk describing contours of 
form hinted at more than its own 
good black, caused color to be 
divined, a characteristic which all 
artists found in his work, and which 
was the sign of a superior art. 

In this country there is little dan- 
ger of underéstimating Daumier. 
Cyrus J; Lawrence, whose enlight- 

. 


ened zeal in behalf of Barye has made 
his name known to all good French- 
men, left his superb collection of 
Daumier’s lithographs, ‘an almost 
complete collection with many rare 
proofs, to the Print Department ‘of 
the New York Library. 
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By JAMES C. YOUNG 
ETTING ‘*‘a picture taken’ 
ay isn’t what it used to be. The 
old-fashioned. - photographer} 


reproductions from ‘life for $3 has 
evolved into an artist. Just what 
the cabinet size” implied is a matter. 
somewhat obscure, t no really 


.} *‘tony”= photograph ever was any- 


thing else. -At special seasons, such 
as the dull weeks in® August, the 
small-town photographer commonly 
sent coupons. to everybody, in en- 
velopes marked ,personal; thereby 
entitling the holder to a dozen ‘‘cab- 
inets’’ for $2, if and when the -cou- 
pon should be presented, not later 
than the fifial bargain day. 

But even the small-town photog- 
rapher has faken notes from his 
cofieagues ‘in the big city. His 
studio has become.an atelier. It 
breathes a subtle suggestion of art. 
More likely than not the decorative 


+ | scheme is in the latest Russian man- 


ner, imported direct from New York. 


|All of the curlicues, the zigzags 


and blind-man’s staggers are repro- 
duced with a fidelity no Russian 
would recognize. Incense that out- 
does joss sticks is a familiar bit of 
local color—or should we say local 
scent? ~ ; : 

Certainly the photographer himself 
is a changed man. He has taken to 


“| yielding collars and neckties ‘with 
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drooping ‘ends.’ His discourse re- 


| still other tall talk about **tempera- 
ment."” For all of this he receives 
at least $10 a dozen instead of the 
former $3, and proofs are extra. 
But the change is not entirely 
happy, because the modern photog- 
rapher must live up to his new 
‘réle. He has laid aside his-standing 
of other days, when he ranked as a 
professional man. He is.an artist 
and.must suffer accordingly. 


When Aunt Betsy Arrived 


In other days there were only one 
or two experiences in life that sur- 
passed the great day on which the 
‘family’s picture was taken. A far- 
riage or a funeral might stir more 
interest, although the advantage was 
slight. . Vaccination or a call upon 
the dentist could not be shared. But 
the “taking’’ of a family photograph 
was a communal occasion, usually 
arranged when Aunt Betsy arrived 
for her annual visit. . And if she 
timed her visit with the photogra- 
pher’s coupons, so much the better. 

Early upoh the morning of this 
shining day. Aunt Betsy would ap- 


| {pear in a rustling silk dress, hair 


dressed high on her head and a big 
knot. at the back, topped off by an 


|| oad little bonnet’ having strings that 


even by father, who stayed 
home from the store that day and 
grumbled a lot about having to put 
on his Sunday best, including the 
long-tailed black coat and stiff white 
shirt. : 
As for mother herself, she came 
forth in her best dress, one of those 


brought around the surrey. It never 
would bave done for the family to 
walk through the dust. on photo- 
gtaph day. 


ner of the.main street, where the 
whole town might see the party. 














photographs, some of them ‘“‘hand 


. 


who sold a dozen cabinet-sizé } 


sounds of ‘lights and shadows and} 


brought: about the ruin of many an 
honest photographer. and landed him 
‘in-an atelier. - - ; 

No man could be a photographer, 
either of the old brand: or the new, 
unless he had some sense of drama. 
Thus it was no part of his réle to 
meet customers. Instead -he had a 
refuge somewhere behind mysterious 
Screenings. .If the young Jepsons 
laughed, Aunt Betsy said ‘‘Sh-h-h.” 
The day of having a family picture 
taken was the day to be as sad as 


le. 

After father had walked around 
the studio once or twice and mother 
had exclaimed about. how ‘‘natural’’ 
the photographs looked, thé photog- 
rapher appeared. He always rushed 


¢ 
Al] 
St WE 
ON 
He Always Rushed Out as a 
Man Surprised in the Midst - 
- Of Engrossing Occupations. 





out as a man surprised in the midst 
of engrossing occupations, although 
he. had been waiting an ‘hour, and 
affected a delight even greater than 
required. There would be a_ series 
of hand-shakings and head-pattings 
and-much talk about the “lovely 
day’’ to take the prized picture. 

It was a ceremony. A _ funeral 
might be said to last longer, but a 


*} marriage hardly so long. And the 


taking of a picture had the aspects 
of a solemn rite. One knew the 
feeling of being preserved for those 
yet tocome. And Aunt’ Befsy looked 
Just that way. Her face was ‘‘set’’ 
from the moment of arrival, as if 
she would preserve in her person 
the dignity of her sires. 

Slowly the drama got under way. 
First the photographer arranged two 
chairs, side by side, and just so 
many feet from the window, where 
the ‘light was best. In one chair 


Inspection of the Proofs Was 
the Turning Point of the 
* Drama. 


sat mother and in the other Aunt 


should. Behind the chairs, in the 
centre, stood father, his stiff black 
derby held like a sceptre in one hand. 

Father was uncomfortable. It 
took Courage to face a photographer 
without flinching. Even the interest 
of posterity was nothing. compared 
to that creepy feeling, standing there 
on one foot, holding the derby, afraid 
to breathe. Around the two women 
were ranged the young Jepsons, a 
manoeuvré involving .no little skir- 
mishing, cackling and giggling. If 
there was a baby—and family pho- 
tographs always seemed to include a 
baby—sundry wailings were inévita- 
ble, 


Betsy, holding hands as sisters} 


‘THE OLD-TIME PHOTOGRAPHER IS NO MORE 
Days of the August Family Group Are Legendary, and the Man 
Behind the Camera Has Long Since Gone In for Art 


'.jcolored,” It was hand coloring that 


body was settled and the photogra- 
pher became master of their faces 


of life. After warning them not to 
wiggle so ‘much as a finger he re- 
treated’ behind the strange apparatus 
which loomed before them like some 
weird creature with one ‘big, round 


over. the photographer's head and 


ters attended to in the photographic 


"} ritual. 


Meanwhile every one clung to the 


smile—that’s it.’’ 
Bobby Began to Grow Red 
While the little group held its 


pher would pop 
black cover, a little red himself, and 
say gleefully, ‘‘Great picture, 


row.” And the chorus of breathed 
relief might almost have been heard 
on the sidewaik ,below. 

Inspection of the proofs was the 
turning point of the drama. Joy or 
despair— might follow. One of. the 


squares. -of 
bearing the i 
looking folk. 

Who, for instance, was this dour 
and scowling man, turning his’ sul- 
len face upon the world? And who— 
for mercy’s sake!~—-was the prim wo- 
™man on the right, with mouth dowh 
at the-corners and hands folded in 
smug satisfaction? But any one 
might recognize mother, for her 
smile was like no other, though she 
lid not logk so young as everybody 
had said. And the ugly ducklings 
around: her knee! 


woman never, father arrived from 
the store. Just by way of revenge 
he would say that the proofs were 
“fine, the best he had ever seen.” 
Whereupon Aunt Betsy flounced 
out of the room. 


It was here that the photographer 








After ten or fifteen minutes every- 


for one of the great quarter hours}. 


eye. Then the black cloth was thrown | 
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‘SPORTS FANS OF THE OLD DAYS 


Many Modern Games 
ici omtati a ease: 


e 


By GROVER THEI 


“ramuberry’’ that grows 
red and riotous in the bleach- 
ers at baseball games is not a. 


twentieth century product, nor 

“4s violent. sport partisanship, the up- 
shot of a democratic age. The fan 

who throws pop bottles and cushions 

and the college “youth who loses ‘all 


restraint are not new things in the 


world. 

They had their ‘counterpart in the 
Middle Ages, on the Continent and in 
Engiand, when. at  ‘‘foote-ball’ 
games the onleokers ‘‘threw any- 

’ thing that was convenient at hand.’’ 
Judging from the fact that the games 
in ‘those days were played through 
the- streets and open fields, when 
streets were not paved with asphalt 
and fields were not sown with-Ber- 
muda grass, the ‘‘convenient’’ things 
at hand must have been mostly 
rocks and sticks. 

History records that.the game of 
foote-ball got so violent and mur- 
derous that ‘several times it came 
under thé ban.of Church and State: 

“ fhe number of players was not lim- 

ited to elevén.on a side,. and there 
was. nothing to stop spectators from 


making it a free-for-all, as they |- 


often did. 

‘Whatever the critics. of modern 
football may say, it must be ad- 
mitted that the game is an improve- 
ment over the olden pastime. He 
who will take the time to deive a 
bit into the history of sports will 
hardly become alarmed at ‘present 
tendencies, because he will find that 
tnnumerable abuses have been elimi- 
nated. : 

In the good oid-days sports were 
quite as much a matter. of concern 
as they are now when men become 
gravely agitated about ‘‘overempha- 
sis’’ and college professors sée ath- 


Tetics as the root of almost every |; 


_evil. Former times ~-showed- more 
general participation in sports, with 
less -spectacle, according to Dr. W. 
T. Waugh of McGill University; 
achieving thus the principle, much 
advocated.in college circles, of ‘‘ath- 
letics for all.’’ 
King James’s Idea 
King James I gives us a concep- 
tion of the place occupied by sports 
in. the seventeeth century. The 
monarch, in his own hand, set down 
what he regarded necessary for the 
proper nurture of a Prince, who. then, 
even as today, one may assume, set 
the fashion for the nation. In ‘‘A 
‘Kinge’s Christian Dutie “Towards 
God’’ his Majesty declared:. 
“Certainly bodily . exercise and 
games are very commendable, as 
well ‘for banishing. of idleness, the 
mother of all vice, as for making 
the body able and durable for travel, 
which is very necessarie for King. 
it. from. this court I debarre all 
rough and violent exercises; as the 
foote-ball, meeter for laming than 
making able the users thereof; as 
likewise such tumbling trickes as only 
serve for comoedians and balladines 
to win their bread with: but the ex- 
ercises that I would have you to use, 
‘although but moderately, not making 
a craft of them, are runing, leap- 
ing, wrestling, fencing, dancing and 
playing, at the caitch or tennise, 
archerie, palle malie, and such like 
fair and pleasant field games.”’ 
- King James concludes with a warn- 
ing that has a familiar sound, and 
from which -those who-fear over- 
emphasis may dérive an argument. 
“Beware,” he admonishes ‘the heir- 
apparent, “of making your sporters 
your: counselors'’—-eyen as in these 
days professors warn young men 
_ against coaches or other sport heroes. 
Nearly all of the sports practiced 
today -had their counterparts in 
medieval times. Football was much 
in vogue with the common people of 
England, according-to. Joseph Strutt‘s 


The football of those days was more 
like our soccer than like the Ameri- 
can’ college. game, and it is recorded 


Towing, skating and so on, which on 


| Forgetting labor and many a ortev- 


Have. Medieval Coun- 
Is America’ Ss Own 


“ 


that “when: the. exercise ‘become ex: 
ceeding violent, “the players’ kick 
each other in the shins without the 
least ceremony, and some of them 
are qverthrown at the pore. of 
their limbs.” 


Tetnie was fashionable ta Baginnd 
and France. It started as what we 


now. call handball. cates Bs? 


pfactice, it seems, -led. finally to the 


development of the racquet.. Tennis |: 


wak a gambling game. The French 
wete so ardent in their pursuit of 
the pastime that they played what 
we would call “‘strip tennis."”. When 
they ran out of funds they would 
pledge their wearing apparel rather 
than stop playing. 

The fiotion that women playing 
tennis is something recent is also 
dispelied. France -had a Suzanne 
Lengien before America was discov- 
ered. A French writer speaks.of a 
“‘damsel named Margot, who resided 
in. Paris. in 1424 and played at hand 


tennis with ‘the palm, and also with | 


the back of her hand (lo, the back- 
hand stroke) better than any man."’ 


Addison Finds Sport Girl 


In fact, the “sports girl’’ of today, 
who is so often bemoaned because- 
she has traded her gentile qualities 
and refinements for a good. game, 
had her cotnterpart, whom Addison, 
writing at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, thus describes: 

“T have very frequently the op- 
portunity of seeing a rural Andro- 
mache, ‘who came up to town last 
Winter, and is one of the greatest 
-fox hunters in the country; she talks 
of hounds -and horses, and makes 
nothing of leaping over a six-bar 
gate. If a man tells her a waggish 
story, she gives-him a push with her 
hand in jest, and calls him an impu- 
dent dog; and if a servant negiects 
his business, threatens tto kick him 
out of the house. I have heard her 
in her wrath call a substantial 
tradestman a cur; and I remember 
one time when she did not think of 
the name of a person, she described 
him, in a large company of men and 
ladies, by the fellow with the broad 
shoulders.”’, 

All down the line of sports one 
finds analogies in former times, to- 
gether with agitations, Sunday pro- 
hibitions, &c. Aside from Goff (golf), 
tenes and foote-ball, there were run- 
ning races, wrestling, hurling, 
hockey, cricket,. sailing, swimming, 


holidays drew ‘‘thousands” to open 
spaces. 

There is one’ exception to the anal- 
ogies. There appears to be no an- 
cient game to which modern baseball 
can be traced—unless the mere use 
of bat and ball may be said to con- 
stitute an origin. Strutt makes no 
mention of baseball and the encyclo- 
paedia merely records that some 
trace baseball's beginning to a game 
called “‘rounders,” which was played 
in Colonial times, ‘ The ‘accepted 
opinion is that baseball was invented 
by Abner Doubleday at Cooperstown, 
N. Y., in 1839. 

The one big difference between the 
present’ and the past is that. the 


twentieth century is leaving a copi-}* 


ous record of its sports and pastimes, 
so that there need be no complaint 
such as that uttered by Strutt, whe 
found few. writings available by 
which he could trace the origins of 
sports with any degree of certainty. 


The historian, seeking .information |- 


about olden football, has had to 

search the poets and list as evidence 

lines like these from Barciay’s Fifth 

Eclogue: 

The eturdie plowman, tustice, strong 
and boid 


Overcometh the Winter with driving 
the foote-dall 


ous fall. 
. But the-future historian will have 
columns and columns from which to 
Grew hia. ploture of the: deanner of 





men we are today. 
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PRIZE-WINNING KITCHENS — 


—equipped with Frigidaire? 


Whether or not you. plan to 
build or remodel your home we 
are sure you will be interested 
in the Frigidaire Book of Model 
Kitchens. It contains invalu- 
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doubtless use to advantage, in 
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(Continued from Page 11) . 


and more to the factory, the inter- 
racial competition of one low stan- 
dard of living against another grows 
unbearable. Japan having relatively 
the highest standard, knows that she 
can maintain it only by uniting with 
her neighbors to secure uniform fac- 
tory conditions. Oriental labor is 
slowly learning that in the. end it 
must stand or starve together. 

Scholars, scientists, artists and re- 
ligious teachers of the East, like men 
of] commerce, are turning more and 
more to western fields. The artists 
of Japan, in their annual exhibit, al- 
ways make room for oil paintings of 
ultra-modern French tendencies.. Ac- 
tors are divided into those who play 
Chikamatsu and those who play Ib- 
sen. Buddhist priests are for the 
first time entering the political arena 
and listening .to lectures on how to 
use the vote. 

Tokio is swiftly turning into a 
convention city like Geneva. The 
Far East Association of Tropical 
Medicine met there recently; another 
scientific body will soon gather to 
confer on radio and earthquakes. In 
1928 Tokio hopes to have a “world 
religious parley.” A committee has 
been appointed, and 300 delegates of 
all faiths will be invited to talk over 

’ problems of religious understanding. 

Perhaps the most dramatic of the 
conventions already held there war 
the first Far Eastern Buddhist Con- 
gress of ast Autumn. A world-wide 
campaign to save the world by the 
grace of Gautama was planned. The 
Lord Abbott of Talin Temple 
in Hangchow, China’s ‘“‘City of 
Heaven’’ urged China, India and 
Japan to cooperate toward this end. 
Soon echoes of the new ‘‘drive’’ will 
reach New York. Before long, too, 
we may see the new Brahman leader, 
Krishnamurti, protégé of Annie Be- 
sant, and hear his message. 

Nor is the great public in the East 
altogether ignorant of the West. 
Travel writers are too prone to speak 
of the ‘‘toiling millions of Asia,” or 
mayhap the ‘‘teeming  millions.’’ 
These millions are capable of think- 
ing. 

A new Asiatic public is in process 
of evolution. In China this public 
still receives its news largely by the 
old ‘‘grapevine telegraph" method, 
carried. by peddlers or by the wind 
from village to village. In Japan 
this system ‘is supplemented by 
newspapers, radio and movies. 

Flapper Alters National Ideals 

The Japanese, like the rest of the 
world, are finding their dreams col- 
ored by the fantasies of Hollywood 
studios. National ideals are altered 
by the gay flapper heroine who 
drives her roadster ninety miles an 
hour in a race with a locomotive; 
by the cowboy: by the cross-eyed 
man who falls into a bucket of 


' whitewash. 


Radio has entered Japan with a 
peculiar rush. Now the whole fam- 
ily is broken up in argument over 
what to tune in on. Papa and mam- 
ma want to hear the music of the 
flute and the wailing biwa of their 
youth. Bobbed-haired daughter likes 
the lecture on “Foreign Dress,” 
while the son of the family insists 
on “Farewell to the European Avi- 
ators: a Solo.”” The question of who 
is to turn the knob is no joke; it has 
far-reaching social import. 

Everywhere, too, the straw hat is 
smothering the individuality of the 
Oriental man, as the old brown 
derby abolished that of the Occiden- 
tal. In Constantinople this Summer 
the good Turk must wear it—Pasha 
has decreed. This change in head- 
gear brings with it a change in man- 
ners. Old-fashioned ideas might cir- 
culate forever under fez, turban or 
veil. It is impossible to think the 
same thoughts under a straw hat. 

But if the East is thus obviously 
concerned in the oncoming of the 
“Pacific era, we of the West, though 
perhaps more oblivious to it, are 
also closely involved. Already our 
airplanes have linked the hemi- 
spheres. American fliers opened 
aerial lanes and others were swift to 
follow. A German captain has pro- 
posed an Amsterdam-to-Tokyo ex- 





press across Siberia. Next year a 
Berlin-Tokyo route may be inaugu- 


rated. By 1929 London hopes to 
extend a mail line to the- same des- 
tination. Last Summer both Japan- 
ese and Russian aviators flew be- 
tween Tokyo and Moscow. Planes 
are darting across the old caravan 
routes from Russia to Persia, from 
Afghanistan to Bokhara. ‘ 

American commercial, consular, 
journalistic and globe-trotting repre- 
sentatives in the East are increasing 
year by year. There has been a 500 
per cent. increase in the number of 
our round-the-world tourists in the 
last twelve years, and in Japan alone 
they spend nearly $20,000,000, it is 
said, every year. The tourist armies 
are supplemented by the college 
cruise, or floating university: 

As our commerce with Asia has in- 
creased some tenfold since 1900, it 
has been necessary to expand the 
diplomatic service. According to a 
report of Joseph C. Grew, Undersec- 
retary of State, every effort will be 


Baltimore paper, on tour abroad, re- 
cently said that *‘American readers 
are turning eAstward.’" The newest 
and least explored fields of news are 
to pe found no longer.in Europe but 
in the Orient. 

This is indeed a “tenth-of-a-sec- 
ond globe,” as the radio brethren 
say, in which a Japanese Marquis 
and an American editor arrive, al- 
most simultaneously, at the same 
conclusion. 
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AUTHORS TANGLED-IN PLOTS 


( Continued from Page 8 ) 


popular mind’s conception of an 
author. Must I travel equipped with 
birth certificaté, a letter from my 
minister—I'li have to find one—or 
letters from editors, that I may free 
myself from suspicion?” 

Publicity; it is believed, would be 
the safest shield against the opera- 
tions of authors’ doubles. Ever eager 
to welcome a celebrity, -the public, 
it is pointed out, is unacquainted, as 
a general rule, with the biographical 
details of popular authors and thus 
is readily taken in by the impostor. 
Mr. Brown, however, does not be- 
lieve publicity to be the ideal remedy. 

“Publicity: may put them on their 
mettle,” he argues, “but won't it also 
put every author on his mettle? And 
suppose I and some pseudo Royal 
Brown should happen to arrive at 
the same hotel at the same minute 
after publicity has done its best—and 
worst. Which would land on his ear 
outside—I, who have caly the truth 
as my shield, or the gifted imper- 
sonator of me who, practiced in de- 
ceit, has already ‘sold’ me to other 
hard-headed hotel managers? I 
wonder!” 

Harold E. Porter, known to readers 
under pen name of Holworthy 
Hall, discovered three or four years 
ago that “Mrs. Holworthy Hall” was 
delivering lectures in California be- 
fore women’s clubs on “What an 
Author's Wife Can Do for an 
Author.” The impersonator appar- 
ently was not informed that “Hol- 
worthy Hall” was a pseudonym or 
that Mr. Porter's father lived in 
Pasadena. Her career ended ab- 
ruptly in that city, but her identity 
was never discovered. “I have al- 
ways been thankful that she paid 
her bills,” writes: Mr. Porter, “and 
didn’t attempt to borrow money.” 

A member of Mr. Porter's own uni- 
versity for a year or so persuaded 
his friends that: he was “Holworthy 
Hall” and became engaged to a girl 
who rejoiced at having so literary a 
fiancé. It was suggested to her that 
marriage would mean bigamy, since 
“Holworthy Hall” was already mar- 
ried. The exposure of the double 
broke off the engagement. 

An impersonator of Edison Mar- 
shall applied for a positién on e 
Spokane newspaper, which, suspect- 
ing something amiss, wired to Mrs. 
Marshall. Her reply was very much 
to the point. _ 

“Edison Marshall is in Klamath 
County, Oregon, hunting ducks. The 
only other Edigon Marshall I know 
anything about is in his crib here 
at home.” z 

Will Irwin relates that his double 
came near to costing him a week in 
the hospital. After a lecture of Mr. 
Irwin’s in Detroit a young man, ac- 
companied by a dozen stalwart 
friends, came up to him and de- 
manded to know if he had ever been 
in a certain Middle Western town. 
The youth insisted that Mr. Irwin's 
real name was McCaleb and that he 


had reported a murder case of loca) 
notoriety. It appears that a news 
paper had attempted to extract a 
confession from the condemned mur- 
derer by means far more enterpris- 
ing than legitimate and that the plot 
had failed. The youth, a cousin of 
the slayer, had sworn to hammer the 
offending reporter to a pulp. _ And 
the reporter had said that he wrote 
for magazines under the name of 
“Will Irwin.” ‘ 

- “My lecture was his opportunity,” 
Mr. Irwin explains. “He had brought 
along his gang to insure him a free 
hand. As he was a fine young 
heavyweight and I am past my fight- 
ing prime, there would have been 
nothing to it. Only the frank inno- 
cence of my denial stayed his hand 
and saved me from an awful. beat- 
ing. I challenge any. other member 
of the Authors’ League to produce a 
dirtier double!” 


A Record in Doubles 

Fifteen or twenty letters on the 
double nuisance from authors of 
standing have been received by the 
Authors’ League since Richard Con- 
nell's letter opened the discussion. 
It can be taken for granted, how- 
ever, that many. times that number 
of doubles are in active operation. 
The authors whose names they have 
adopted and whom in many cases 
they are injuring in reputation sim- 
ply have not yet taken steps to bring 
the matter before the public. 

Helen Christine Bennett lays claim 
to the record in the way of doubles. 
Hers are quadruple, but, fortunately, 
three of the other Helen Bennetts 
are charming, cultured writers and 
the chief confusion they cause has 
<0 do with the receipt of mail. The 
fourth is the one who stirs up trouble 
as an impostor. 

Probably the most amusing case 
of a double to see print in recent 
years concerns, not an author, bu: 
a hero of the World War. Covered 
with medals and other decorations. 
a bogus warrior was arrested fo 
hosing as a valiant captain who hac 
been traveling widely in the East 
At almost the same hour the Cap- 
tain himself was seized as a fraud 
The double of an impostor is indee’ 
@ ghost! 


THE WORDS WE USE 
CCORDING to Dr. Vizetelly, edi- 
tor of the New Standard Dic- 
tionary, the average person has 
a vocabulary of 9,000 words. The 
| figure is extended, however, to 25,- 
000 to embrace doctors, lawyers and 


have used more than 60,000 different 
words in three books. The vocabu- 
lary, of the New Standard Dictionary 
of the English language aggregates 
about 455,000 words. If the dead 
words of our speech be added, the 
total, as shown by_the Oxford His- 
torical ‘Dictionary, would reach 700,- 
000 words for the English tongue, 
living and dead, 
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RUINS TELL OF A REAL ‘EMPEROR JONES’ 


( Continued from Page. 9) 


admit you to the interior, into which, 
already,. your boys have been dis- 
appearing with your equipment. 
You enter that vast silent loneli- 
ness, damp and faintly musty: after 
the perfumed sunshine. You climb 
the brick staircase to the gallery of 
the’ cannon, and stand dumb in the 
Presence of that line of silent guns, 
, ach pointing through its_loop-hole 
* out across the plain; impotent guns, 
waiting for orders that will never 


“ You climb to another gallery, pass- 
ing from open vaulted chamber to 
open vaulted chamber, and, looking 
through the loopholes, begin to real- 
ize height. Your eyes are now on a 
level with the ‘tree-tops. A red- 
brown hawk floats beneath you. The 
valleys of Milot, of Dondon, of 
Grand Riviére seem far away. 

You climb again, this time reach- 
ing -the roof of the fortress, and 
again you are  silent—breathiessly 
silent. . 

You pace the broad flat roof, but 
do not feel that you pace a roof; you 
feel that you fly. The valleys re- 
semble valleys seen from.a soaring 
airplane. The. Atlantic dashing 
against the northern coast, the town 
of Cape Haitien hugging the shore of 
-its harbor, *the balloon-shaped blue 
of little bays, the clustered huts of 
the hill people, their patches of cul- 
tivation, a road here and another 
there, the thread of some serpentine 
and climbing trail, the deep cloud 
shadows on the iand, the rise of 
mountains and the depression of val- 
leys—all is seen as if you flew. rather 
than paced on the wide flat roof of 
Christophe’s citadel. 

You descend, passing from gallery 
to. gallery. Your footsteps echo in 
the quiet. The. guide has disap- 
peared. There is a squeak of fright- 
ened bats and somewhere water 
faintly drips. Through air shafts 
you look down into still, unexplored 
dungeons. You stumble over an old 
flint-lock. There are piles of can- 
non .balls, gray with dust. You pick 
up rusty iron crows-feet, designed 
to incapacitate the enemy's horse. 
Occasionally you ‘come across an ex- 
cavation, hopefully undertaken by 
beliévers in Christophe’s 
treasure; undertaken. and then 
abandoned. You inyestigate the 
magazine, where, from the mounds 
of powder, the staves of barrels in 

_which it was once stored stand out, 
stark, like the bones of some fossil 
creature ages dead. 


Invincible Circle of Walls 


You blink in the sunlight of the big 
open court, about. which the walls 
form their inyincible circle. Weeds 
and grass grow high in the court- 
yard. ‘Your hungry horses have 
been turned loose to graze. They 
munch indifferently about the modest 
tomb of the King, which stands in 
the courtyard. 

You inspect the cisterns that were 
to provide Christophe with certain 
water supply; examine the heaps of 
cannon and balls lying about inside 
and outside the fortress—ieft, appar- 
ently, just where they were when 
the news came that there wag no 
More any King to tyrannize over his 
people. 

And at last you come to rest and 
to lunch in the rotunda of that 
‘King’s chamber—sitting on your 
saddle while the cook fries fragrant 
bacon over flames kindled in the one 
fireplace of the citadel. Here, or in 
an adjoining chamber if you are to 
stay the night, you Will have your 
cots set up. : You will be so hingry 
in the high air that whatever your 
boy prepares will seem superiatively 
good. And while you eat you will 
explain to him your arrangements 
for the night. Cots are to be placed 
well out of the wind; lanterns and 
matches must be accessible and the 
-horse boys must collect plenty of 
firewood, for swift-falling night will 
bring with it cold. 

You are then free.to return to the 
fascination of your exploration. Or 
you may lie prone in the sun on the 


roof looking down from the height of | | 


the fortress to the mountain that 





up to you from valleys where the 
-peasants sing in their fields, you re- 
member the consfructive genius of 
the man, his courage and daring, his 
reverence for the education fate had 


oe 
denied“to him—the slave who made 
_ Absorbing the beauty and peace 
of the scene, you may lie 


uts. Then you must return 
King’s chamber, where al- 
bats of night will be cir- 


delight in the warmth of 
Wor smoke makes you weep a& 
; but probably the King himself 
jus wept when he sat over the fire 
the fortress on the top of Le 
Bonnet & L’Evéque. 
Night is mysterious in the gal- 


the floor is unéven. There are un- 
expected stairways; openings - that 
drop to the lower levels; and shafts 
that plunge into subterranean dun- 
geons. : 


You seek again the roof. Perhaps 
there will. be the silver lantern of 
the moon, hung low as if to show 
you how lovely and majestic the 
citadel is—this- citadel that, for the 
space of a night, belongs to you and 





to the ghost of Christophe. ~ 





"MOUNTAINS MEET THE OCEAN 


( Continued trom Page 10 ) 


to be Lafayette’s most extraordinary 
scenic feature. 

Across the sound is Acadia Moun- 
tain, another ‘locale rich in natural 
charm and teeming with tradition. 
It was once called Robinson's Moun- 
tain, after an early settler with a 
penchant for seeking buried pirate 
plunder. This is one of the many 
spots which Kidd is credited with 
having selected for the inhumation 
of his ill-gotten ingots. 

West of St. Sauveur and Acadia 
Mountains nestles Echo Lake: “Then 
comes Beech Cliff, separated from 
Beech Mountain by a gorge. Just. 
beyond is Long Pond, the largest 
body of fresh-water on the island. 
The extreme-western end of Lafay- 
ette Park encloses a splendid double 
mountain, known as the Western 
Mountain. Its summits have been 
named Mansell Peak and Bernard 
Mountain to perpetuate names im- 
portant in the island’s early history. 
While the mountains and lakes 
mentioned constitute the principal 
ones within the park boundaries, 
there are many smaller elevations 
and lakelets, all of which contribute 
their share toward the perfect beauty 
of the whole. 

Lafayette’s forest is a luxuriant 
growth enriched by its position at 
the meeting point of zones of vege- 
tation.. More than 225 species of 
plants common to the Arctic mingle 
here with those common to Georgia 
and Florida. Red spruce predomi- 
nates, although white spruce is 
found in the open places and skirt- 
ing the forest edges. No more ma- 
jestic tree is to be noted than the 
white pine, which gave Maine the 
name of the Pine -Tree State. ‘Be- 
cause it was the tree mainly sought 
by the lumbermen it was well-nigh 
éxterminated. Vigorous new growth 
is noted in the park, and in years to 
come the white pine forest of Lafay- 
ette will be famous. 


which impart a richness of coloring, 
particularly in the Autumn, that is 
unknown in any other national park. 
The red oak is the most stalwart 
among the hardwoods, while the 
familiar ‘‘scrub oak’’ of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania grows in a single 
locale—the southern slope of Acadia 
Mountain. 

The undergrowth is similarly rich. 
Shad bush, sweet fern and bayberry, 


And everywhere is a springy carpet 
of soft mosses and brown needles. 
The entire park is a en. Many 
species of wild. flowers, in danger of 
extermination before this land be- 
came @ sanctuary, are now preserved 
to present and future generations. 
The outcropping rocks, split by the 
frost and lichen-painted, with gran- 
ite sands sifted into the clefts, afford 
holding ground for the roots of mis- 
cellaneous vegetation. These color- 
ful growths remind of vast areas of 
natural rock gardens of great charm. 
Lafayette National. Park lies di- 
rectly in the coast migration route 
of all bird life and has already bé- 
come a haven of refuge. What 
more fitting than that the American 
bald eagie should make its home in 
this national sanctuary? The ever 
increasing numbers of feathered in- 
habitants and of deer and all small 
wild animals, including a colony of 
busy beavers are by no means the 
least of the’park’s many delights. 


Last Summer “thousands of visitors 
availed themselves of the privileges 
afforded by this only national park 
in the East; thousands more will 
revel in its beauties this season. 
Unrivaled Crown of Rock 
The walks and climbs in Lafayette 
seem almost endless. Those who 
would woo the solitudes of the wil- 
derness should skirt Eagle Lake, the 
Bubbles, Bubble Pond and Jordan 
Pond. From the summit of Acadia 
Mountain unfolds the greatest va- 
riety of mountain, sound and inland 
waters. The pilgrim who makes the 


pescent of Cadillac will be rewarded 


by a horizon panorama of, sea and 
shore. Sargent’s rocky crown is 


vantage from which to command a 
view of the sparkling bay and out- 
lying islands. The Western. Moun- 
tain may well be selected for broad 
sweeps of land, lake, sea and distant 
headlands. 

Lafayette National Park is the 
outcome of a work that George B. 
Door of Bar Harbor began a quar- 
ter of a century ago. At first it was 
his thought only to preserve a small 
area of beauty gn the island that 
should be open and free to all. in 
1901, with the assistance of Dr. 
Chariés W. Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Mr. Door formed an organi- 


Tracts were accumulated until, by 
1914, thousands of acres had been 
acquired. Under the provisions of. 
the Monuments act the new park 
was. turned over to the nation in 
President Wilson’s_first Administra- 
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‘only because they live in’a cara- 
drawn by a horse, and because 
their rather beautiful women wear 


charms. These people -keep their 


and horse-witching. Never once are 
they observed among the small 
swarms of Southern Gypsiés that be- 
siege the two small inns, begging 
from all, . 

However, not all those enjoying 
the luxury of the inns are non-Gyp- 
sies. Several stay in them who to 
all intents and purposes-are simply 
prosperous Europeans, riding in their 
own automobiles and speaking their 
own native English, French or Ger- 
man, but who wear the little tell- 
tale. black cat on their watch fobs, 
and do not refrain from making at 
least one journey out to the light-. 
bejeweled sand dunes after nightfall. 
These people are mileposts along the 
read that the Atzigans, or Gypsies, 
or Bohemians, or Gitanas, or Zigeu- 
ner, aré slowly traveling. 

Each year a few more settle down 
in convenient towns and become mu- 
sicians, merchants or manual labor- 
ers. The quiet mechanics of as- 
similation seem to he healing, in- 
evitably, the wound inflicted by 
many hundreds of years of vicious 
persecution. 

But that the civilizing process has 
not progressed to any great extent 
is colorfully evidenced by the primi- 
tive demeanor and Gothic intensity 
with which the Atzigans fling them- 
selves into the alien masses and cer- 
-emonies attendant upon the féting 
of the saintly relics. At vespers At- 
zigan and Catholic crowd in around 





the sacred fort and fall upon their 


knees. “The 
priestly assistants raise their eyes 
and supplications through the thick 
incenge and candle smoke toward the. 


highest’ point of the primitive in- | 


terior. As the multitude chants and 


tensely sings, there slowly descends 1 
at the ends of flower-bedecked ca- 


bles a huge coffin .containing the 


holy souvenirs of Mary, stster of the |°} 
Virgin; Mary, mother of John and |- 


James; Sarah, sacred to the Gypsies. 
The moment . the sarcophagus 
touches. the steps of the altar 

priests begin their annual holf rites; 
but the Atzigans, like a dark: and 
passionate wave, fling themselves 
upon their Sarah, venting a sad and 
violent dirge and rubbing her coffin 
with tiny images of black cats, num- 
ber thirteens, packs of playing cards 


‘and bits of cloth. All, night the 


priests say masses over their relics. 
All night a picked band of Gypsies 
stands armed guard. 

The next day at vespers the great 
coffin is raised again to the roof of 
the basilica, while the Catholics 
shout “Viva les Saintes Maries!” 
and the gypsies shout “Viva Sarah!” 
But before this, early in the after- 
noon, the Bishop leads a procession 
to the sea to bless the waters that 
carrjed the saints to the spot. 


The Holy Flotilla Rested 


For the first time Atzigans. this 
year were permitted to march at the 
head of the procession,:and some of 
the Cagholic Gypsies were even per- 
mitted to help carry the Host. The 
cortége, brilliantly arrayed in Gypsy 
colors, holy’ banners ‘and ecclesias- 
cal costumes, marched down to the 
beach, embarked in fishing boats and 
Pulled some distance out to sea. 

. The holy flotilia rested calm on the 
sea for a moment while the Bishop 
prepared to.biess the sea track of the 
three Marys; then a breeze reached 
the boat and it began to toss and 
pitch. The portly Bishop dropped his 
golden crook and clutched at the 
swinging mast. His great scarlet 
hat fell off into the sea. The priests 
and altar boys all clung about him. 
But in the precarious bow of the 
boat, tall, steady and unshaken, 
stood Matout Polito Forensac, the 
Atzigan chosen by his people to go 
out in the boat. He stood there 
oblivious to the commotion his mys- 
tical face, like a face in some old 
Hindu painting, turned steadily . to 
the horizon, as if he were looking be- 
yond it to “Little Egypt”—the land of 
sacred Sarah and of ancient Atzigan 


. Slory. 





( Continued from Page 4) 


if the conversation lagged, he might 
have strolled over to the window 
and -glanced below. 

Finally, there is the pure adven- 
turer—the romantomaniac, who lives 


Tin and is led on by his imagination. 


He is always ready to search for a 
legendary diamond mine, to dive for 
pearis in the China Sea, or to join 
in the settlement “of a wilderness. If 
he has the choiee of sailing to Nic- 
aragua in a modern, seaworthy 
steamer or in a battered old fish- 
ing schooner, he will choose the 
schooner and hope to be tossed up 
on a West Indian Island. He looks 
forward with eagerness to the ap- 
proach of a typhoon; he jumps ship 
and swims ashore, running the 
chance of becoming bait for a ‘hun- 
gry crocodile; he sleeps in a native 
hut in Calcutta where the black 
fever grips and rarely loses its vic- 
tim. 

There are more of this type than 
ene would suppose; placid, often 
enough, on the surface, yet smoid- 
ering like a volcano within. 

I met one of this type not long 
ago in a little village on the north- 
ern point of Cape Cod. He was a 
young lad; and, placed by circum- 
stances within the light social sphere 
of an elaborate’ Summer home, felt 
distinctly out of his natural environ- 
ment. Family influence militated 
against his realizing his ambitions; 

and day. afterMay, like a caged ani-. 
mae he paced-up and down a wild 


jj stretch of beach, watching schoon- 





ADVENTURE SOUNDS ITS CALL 


ers drift through the inlet and dis- 
appear slowly into the evening mists. 

One night there came a terrific 
wind-storm that lashed the coast 
with hail, tore ships from their 
moorings and threw the sea up in 
mountains upon the shore, The 
strength of the tempest increased 
with the dawn, and for hours that 
Gay the lad stood at the window, 
watching—as if this were a_ sign 
from the Seven Seas, sent for him 
alone. Late that afternoon he put on 
@ slicker and gou’wester and dis- 
appeared. 

There Is Adventure Left 

_ The wrecks on the beach were ex- 
amined next day. His little catboat 
was not arhong them—nor was.-it at 
its moorings. He has not been heard 
from since; but I have reason to be- 
lieve that he is alive—and very 
happy. 3 

There is adventure left; plenty of 
it. The Barbary pirates were hanged 
long ago; to be sure; but the trade 
winds are. still heavy with the odor 
of camphor and gpice. Brazil, in 
parts perhaps the most inaccessible 
and dangerous country in the world, 
has yet to be éxplored fully: The 
regions north of the Great Slave 
Lake in British Columbia 
primitive as they were a thousand 
years ago. Borneo has never yet 
been crossed by a white man. 

As long as the bushman dips his 


bleach upon the sands, adventure 
will draw youths from the cities and 





scatter them to the four winds. 
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OL’ MISSISSIP’ BECKONS BACK HER OWN 


the rafts of lumber that used to 
sweep brazenly—sometimes drunk- 
enly—down the river at high .water, 
., with never a light burning, as the 
law of the river did solemnly de- 
cree—adfing one more peril to the 
life of a pilot. 
Old Pilot's Courage 

Of little need, though, to recall 
the perils of the Mississippi pilot. 
Mark Twain's own private saga has 
done that for the world. -Somebody 
(I think it is Edna Ferber) has de- 
cided that, had the old Mississippi 
pilots lived today, they would be 
aviators—the same combination of 
mad, reckless courage and of ‘the 
mechanic’s meticulousness. 
Well, not quite all. of them. The 
river still claims some of her own. 
The old art of-the Mississippi pilot 
has been kept alive by the river 
engineering work of the Army Engi- 
meering Corps. - The Rivers and 
Harbors appropriation has done 
more for the river than merely to 
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line gambled on the outcome. Show- 
boats with their strolling players 
working the river towns. “Bum- 
boats” meandering along, following 
the Summer. Light-hearted vaga- 
bonds, men and women, managing 
to avoid life’s responsibilities. Life 
and adventure moved on the waters. 


Still the River Calis 


But that hardly explains why to- 
day, with pride and circumstance 
gone; today, when a barge can sall 
miles and pass no other life on the 
river than a flight of wild ducks, 
men still feel the river's wanderlust 
call. The barge fleets and the army‘s 
crafts. recruit their men from Penn- 
sylvania and Montana; from Ken- 
tucky and Minnesota and North Da- 
kota and Arkansas and West Vir- 
ginia and Louisiana. Wherever a 
tributary of the Mississippi has 
started out on its long journey to the 
gea, not matter how-far away, men 
have followed the swift current down. 

Perhaps that is the answer. Isn't 
it just that inherent geographical 
fact of vast distances that stirs the 
imagination and satisfies man’s crav- 
ing for change and adventure? Life 
on the river, however primitive, has 
the charm of cosmopolitanism, be- 
cause it is a life freed. from sectional 
prejudices and limitations. In the 
old days your rivérman, even if he 


even so controversial an issue- as 
slavery. 

“Of course it’s wrong, but it’s their 
own businéss,” was the way the 
riverman from the North dismissed 
it. One certainly never hears of a 


ew | sailor of the Seven Seas who is in- 


terested in reforming the Orient or 


ships| the tropics. So was it a man’s own 


amen, Sf wie men, women. Write to- 
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| business if he wanted to play poker, 


and his own business if he wanted 
to patronize the ship’s bar, and his 
own business if he warited to lose his 
plantation or his gold watch—or win 





the other fellow’s. Puritanism, for 


{as sprang into being with the rail- 


,| portation system where the giants of 


-|towns never quite »forgot. Small 


- | erous eddies. The old show-boat.cir- 
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engineers? Already the personalities 
of engineers are emerging out of the 
Fiver nebula. Bards have been 
evoked, too. At least, bards of a 
sort--the managers of those same 
Chambers of Commerce who are 
busying themselves with “selling the 
idea.” Or will the men at the top 
be a crop of financial geniuses, such 


roads? 
A New Period Begins 

A new transportation era is at 
hand; a new period of building. With 
the comeback of the river, a new 
group of transportation giants may 
welt arise—giants who may combine 
rail and river into one great trans- 


the past et eee. 8 
river. 

One thing only we know with cer- 
tainty. Whoever these giants and 
whatever they achieve, they will be 
born somewhere along the Missiasip- 
pi or the Ohio or the Missouri or the 
Illinois.‘ They will probaby be sons 
of small old river towns, since it is 
the river towns and not the river 
cities that are now furnishing the 
river with her citizenry. The small 


boys still learn to swin in the treach- 


cuits still include the small towns. 
The old river towns never quite be- 
came Main Street. 

Only the cities forgot... Only the 
cities bartered the stimulating tang 
of river towns for the standardized 
culture of State universities and of 
Gothic office buildings and of Corin- 
thian railway stations. It is tanta- 
lizing to consider thet. had not the 
cities of the Mid-West turned their 
back on the river and its call to ad- 
venture, standardization might never 
have cast its blight over our civiliza- 
tion. Can the cities, too, “come 
back," now that life again thrille 6n 
the Mississippi? 

Perhaps. For Man nor craft nor 
town nor city comes in contact with 
her and is not: changed by: her in- 
vitation to adventure. 
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Silent Si c cness 


t : HERE is sickness that is silent: It 
speaks only through death. Ordi- 


nary sickness—the sickness re- 
corded in hospitals, in medical offices, 
and in the-absentee records of industry 
—speaks through pain and disability. 
In a recent sickness survey by the 
United States Public Health Service, of 


_ the population in. Hagerstown, Md., 


some remarkable figures were brought 
out which prove this thesis, although 
they were not presented for that pur- 
pose. It was shown that the sickness rate 
for respiratory diseases was 668 per 
thousand, or 59 per cent of the total 


‘sickness rate, while the death rate was 


only 19 per cent of the general death 
rate. Diseases of the heart, blood vessels 
and kidneys showed ‘a sickness rate. of 
only 36 per thousand, or 3.2 per cent of 
the general sickness rate, although these 
diseases contributed 34 per cent of the - 


_ death rate. At ages-45 to 64, when these | 


diseases are most prevalent, the number 


_ of illnesses per death was only 50, while. 


at ages 15 to 24 the number of illnesses 
per death was 200. 

These arresting figures show what a 
tremendous factor the silent sickness is 
in the community. The discovery of this 
silent sickness and the treatment of it in 
its earliest stages is the next great ob- 
jective in modern health work. We must 
get rid of the notion that sickness is only 
manifested by pain and disability. We 
must not wait» to recognize sickness 
untilitspeaks. é 

Since the communicable diseases were 
brought under control, these silent sick- 


. nesses of the.vital organs have come to 


be the most important that we have to 
deal with. They are responsible for more 
deaths than any other kinds of disease. 
Yet as the United States Public Health 
Service veport shows, they are seldom 


v.¢, \. (i 


responsible during the working periods 
of life, for sickness as it is usually under- 
stood both by layman and physician. 

A man may have chronic kidney trouble 


ADVERTISEMENT. _ 


> 


> . 


‘ See : gos ye 
examination: is: this underlying condi- 


tion of silent and unrecognized sickness. 

‘There may be some who will quarrel. 
with the term “sickness” as appliéd to 
an individual who is not laid up or con- 
scious of any trouble; but the sickness 
is there just the same, and it is far more 


serious in its individual.and community ° 


significance than the comparatively 
trivial ailments that figure in the mor-* 


bidity and the absentee records i in in- ~ 


| dustry. 


The above chart-is based on sickness records for 
i} 7200 white persons-of all ages, and the mortality 
among the total white’ population of Hagerstown, 
Md., over a period of 28-months. The sickness 
and mortality records were compiled by the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 


The chart compares the sickness rate for respiratory 
diseases,amounting to §9% of the general sickness 
rate, with thedeath rate for these diseases—19% of 
the total death rate. 

It likewise contracts the sickness rate for diseases of 
the heart, blood. vessels and kidneys, constituting 
only 3.2% of the general sickness rate, with the 
death rate for ‘these one of the death 
tate from all causes. 


The chart also indicates the amount of “silent sick- - 
ness” of the heart, blood vessels and kidneys, the 
extent of which can only be approximated. 





or circulatory trouble and keep steadily 


at his work for years, suffering perhaps 


from headache or confusion of ideas or . 


impaired working power, but not ap- 
pearing on the sick list. When such sick- 
ness speaks, its message is usually that 
of breakdown of the’ heart, kidneys or 
blood vessels. 

The chief need for the present widely 
acclaimed sxnpeten for periodic health 


It is the aim of The. Life: Extension 


_ Institute to seek for this silent sickness 
_and deal with it in-its early stages be- 
fore it speaks and conveys the stern ‘| 


message of complete disaster. 


The Life Extension Institute was or- 
~ ganized to provide you with a critical _ 
physical examination of your whole life . 


and body for the purpose of discovering 
any unfavorable factors which may be - 
causing a-present lowered condition of 
your health or threatening your future 
health. : 

The Institute believes that twenty 
years can be added ‘to. the average life 
through yearly physical examinations 
and healthful living habits: Since the 
Institute was organized over 400,000 
men and women have taken its health 


"examinations. No medical treatment is 
given by the Institute. Back of its sci- 


entific policy is its Hygiene Reference 


Board of leading physicians, scientists, 


and public health authorities. 

The Institute’s health examinations 
are available at its Head Offices in New. 
York City, Boston or-Chicago or in the 


subscribing member’s home town or. 
city. Write,.telephone or visit the Insti- — 


tute for further information and for the 
free booklets, “How to Live Long,” 
“Prevention of Organic Diseases’ and 
“Protecting the Lungs.” * 


THE LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE Ln. 


Lire ExTENSION uswceveie Ine..- 


25 West 43rd Street, New York City 


eocecssceeeesencrscens sean [USE THI $ COUPON ] $OOO669669666-6666669066066. 


‘ 


Telephoue Vanderbilt 1494 


Please mail me copies of “How to Live Long”, «Prevention of Organic Diseases”, and “Protecting the Lungs”. 
Also send me complete information of the services of the Institute. Itis understood that this request involves no charge 


or obligation. 
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